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AllT. V. — Topography of Nineveh, illustrative of the Maps of 
the chief cities of Assyria ; and the general Geography of the 
country intermediate between the Tigris and the Upper Zab. 
By Felix Jones, Commander Indian Navy, and Surveyor 
in Mesopotamia. 

[Read 2nd July, 1 853.] 

Within the last decade of years, the museums of France and England 
have heen enriched by numerous monuments of Assyrian art, that 
clearly show the soil from which they were obtained was peopled Ity 
a race who, to its warlike habits, added many of the refinements of 
civilized life. The researches of Botta and Layard — so far as lapi- 
dary tablets are capable of conveying the economy of a nation — hare 
familiarised us in some measure with the public rites and cercmouics 
of the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns; and tho pens of these travellers have further elucidated the 
subject iu a maimer of which the praise of the public is guarantee to 
the ability displayed, while the monuments themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Europe, until, iu the course of 
time, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors. Pro- 
foundly indifferent, howover, to such an event, our savans arc iu the 
mean ttino labouring to unravel tho mystic characters engraved on tho 
records so lately revealed to us; and such is the progress made, that 
wo may shortly expect to bo as cognizant of tho deeds of the " stout- 
hearted king and tho glory of his higli looks," 1 as we are conversant 
with tho colebrities of Orecco or Home. Tho only desideratum 
wanting, it appears, to complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful 
sketch of her aspect in desolation, when she is " empty, and void, and 
waste; when flocks lie down in the midst of her; and when her 
rivers are opened, and her palace is dissolved." 2 This we have endea- 
voured to supply in the threo maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made 
from actual survey of tho spot. Topography, however, is a dry 
subject, and we enter upon it with diffidence anil reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is intended to convey a 
general idea of the region where flourished the principal cities of tho 
Ninevite kings. On it, the relative positions of Niinrud and Klior- 
sabad will bo readily seen, with those of Nineveh and other remains 
more recently recognised as belonging to the same period. We may 
infer that in its local features the region cannot have materially 
changed since the era in which Nimrod, Asshur, or Ninus, migrated 

1 Isaiah x. 12. J Nalium ii. C, 10; Zi-phaniali ii. 14. 

v -.i 
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from tlio plains of Babylonia 1 to found a dynasty and a kingdom 
beyond the Z ib. The great mountain ranges of tlio Taurus to the 
north and Zagros to the north-east and east, in this region sink almost 
imperceptibly into plains traversed at certain intervals only by slight 
ridges which, having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater 
chains, just rise in lines above the soil or crop forth only in undu- 
lations 5 of varying height, from W.N.W. to E.S.E. Eastward of the 
modern Mosul these ridges are mostly depressed and broken, offering 
outlets to tho pent-up mountain streams which unite to form the 
Upper Z:ib, as well as to give passage to other tributaries, principally 
winter torrents and minor rivulets, that issue from the Jebel Maklub, 
of which the Khosr-su or Khorsabnd stream is the chief. During 
winter rains this becomes an impassable barrier, while at other periods 
it is fordablc in most places. It falls into the Tigris, in latitude 
3(1° '21' X., just opposito tho modern Mosul; and tho Ziib debouches in 
the same way, in tho parallel of 35° 59' N., enclosing botween its broad 
shingly bed and tho Kli6sr stream, a highly arable plain, diversified, 
here and there only, by gcutlo undulations and slopes. This plain, a 
somewhat irregular parallelogram in shape, and in extent twenty-five 
miles by fifteen, contains most of the Assyrian sites we are yet acquainted 
with. It has a gradual declination westward from the basis of the inci- 
pient mountain range of the Jebel Maklub and hill of Ay n-cs-safra, which 
arc the most prominent natural features in the Ninoveh landscape. 
These, skirted on the N.E. and E. by the Gomel or Ghrizir-su, as by a 
ditch, defended the tract suiliciently on these sides, while the broad and 
rapid currents of tho Tigris and the Ziib protected it on the VV., S., 
and S.E. Tho Khosr rivulet on the N. and N.W., insignificant as it 
naturally is, was rendered too a strong defensive barrier from invasion 
on these points, by artificial works, which we shall speak more fully 
of in a subsequent page. 

It was thus an admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ridge and plain, alike capable of tillage throughout the tract, offered 

1 We use these u»mc3 as the generally recognized appellations of the founders 
of the Assyrian monarchy. The Targums of Onliclos and Jerusalem supply, 
however, other readings for some of the proper names found in our version of 
Genesis X. 

- The llauirin, Kara Ilussi'yii, and Kara Chokh ridges, are curious instances 
of these gradations from mountain to plain, leaving narrow but extended steppes 
of very rich laud intermediate between them ; we shall notice them more in detail 
in a future paper. The first bounds Mesopotamia to the N.E., the Utter termi- 
nates in the Siujar group, dipping below the country west of Arbdl, where the 
Tigris and the Zab course impetuously over its depressions. The undulations are 
left white in Sheet III. 
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a sufficiency of pasture at most seasons. Crossed too as it is by tlic 
beds of many watercourses, and generously visited with dews and 
winter rains, it was then, doubtless, as now, a most fertile region. 
In the 6pring and autumn, when covered with verdure and wild 
flowers, it must have offered such teeming plenty with little labour, 
that man, naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its 
bounties. The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favor- 
able to his feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the 
summer heats, tempered by brec7.es from the adjacent mountains, 
wore doubtless deemed cool in comparison with the torrid blasts lie 
had experienced in tlio plains of Sliinar ; while tho rigour of winter 
in the rugged country beyond him was equally unheeded and unfclt 
in the genial atmosphere of the steppes where he had determined on 
fixing his future abode. 

Here then we may presume Nimrod, Asshur, 1 or Ninus, first estab- 
lished himself, and planned tho erection of thoso cities and edifices, 
tho monuments of which, after thirty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by the stranger, and borne off as the trophies of 
a nation then unheard-of and void. We shall notice these cities more 
in detail when the first and second sheets of the vestiges of Assyria 
conio under observation. In our remarks upon them we shall endea- 
vour to maintain the metropolis in tho position where it is evident 
it was first designed, notwithstanding some pains have been taken to 
transfer it to other sites ; and, at tho same time, shall attempt to do 
away with the prevailing idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded 
on the gross description of Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus,* has 
led many intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls 
wherewith that author begirts Nineveh. Even the mountain rango 
of the Jebel Maklub, pronounced as "calcareous mountains" by a 
modern writer in one page, is mado on tho weakest authority "the 
entire tvork of man " in another; and, as such, is sought to be identified 
with the imaginary ample walls of the ancient city. 5 This rango 
rises perhaps to 2000 feet above tho level of the Tigris, and, as we 
have before remarked, is the chief natural feature in the Nineveh 

1 This name would seem to imply tliat of the country, not tliat of tlie founder 
of the Assyrian monarchy, if tlie readings or the CliaWke Torgums are to be 
adopted ; and certainly the sense of the passage iu Genesis %. is not done violence 
to, but on the contrary, is maintained by these interpretations. 

* Clcsias' fragments would appear to be loose in every respect. Flularcli, 
Aulus Oellius, Aristotle, and Joseph Scaliger, it would seem, estimate his cha- 
racter for veracity at a very low scale. 

5 " Nineveh and its Palaces," in the Illustrated Loudon Library, pp. 83, 94, 97. 
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landscape ; wo sought in vain for vestiges of suck stupendous struc- 
tures as Ctcsiiis ascribes to Nineveh, and which indeed could not have 
existed on a soil sucli as this without leaving traces of their presence 
to a considerable extent. 1 The proof of this is in the remnants before 
us of minor structures of tho period. 

Independent of its connection with scriptural events, and with the 
themes which excited the inspiration of the prophets, the tract repre- 
sented on Sheet III. has high claims to tho consideration of the scholar 
and antiquarian. Here are the mines which conneot the present civi- 
lization with the history of the past; for all that we know of the oarly 
world, and all future knowledge that we are likely to derive, will 
doubtless be traced to the fortuitous occurrences recently enacted on 
this soil. Nineveh and its celebrities, as mere names, were just indeed 
discernible in the wake of subsequent historical events, wheu the 
spades of Botta and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
this too at an appropriate time, when enlightened minds were prepared 
for their study by long application to other reoords iu a cognate cha- 
racter, though in a different tonguo. To us, indeed, this concurrence 
of physical and mental energy appears more than a mere coincidence, 
and what may yet bo disclosed to us from the interpretation of tho 
records still entombed iu tho 350 square miles of tho district, we are 
nt a loss even to conjecture; for whilo fresh tablets aro being cxposod 
ns tho work of excavation proceeds, Cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability which cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
however, is not solely confined to tho interesting discoveries but 
lately made by our travellers; tho scone beforo us was tho theatro 
of other renowned actions long subsequent to tho struggles between 
the Assyrian and tho Mede. Even when their names were as a 
proverb of the past, and England's fame lay buried in tho future, this 
region between tho Tigris and the Zab shouo as tho stage on which 
sovereign actors contended for the empire of tho world. Darius here 
resigned his sceptre to the Macedonian ; and Persia, after acquiring a 
eecoud asceudancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Iiera- 
clius at the fatal battle of Nineveh. Mirwan, the last khalif of the 
line of Omniiyeh, relinquished too his sovereignty and his life on 
the same field, and from this revorso a new dyuasty aroso, that of tho 
'Abbassiyin, whoso power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
world for the long space of 520 years. The banks of the Khnzir, the 

1 Lnyard's testimony is conclusive of the exaggeration of the ancient writers. 
See Nine veil anil its Remains, vol. ii. chap. 2, p. 275 j and Niebulir, iu his Lectures, 
discards altogether the evidence of Ctcsias, when considering the historical value 
of ancicut chronicles. 
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Tigris, and tlio Zdb liavo indeed witnessed much bloodshed, and if 
thus consecrated to posterity, they aro no less sacred as tho early 6cats 
of Christianity, for tho faith as taught by the first missionaries is not 
yet wholly obliterated, though much distorted by immoralities 
and schisms. Five distinct creeds still flourish on the tract 
before us ; in tho Shebek and Yczidi faiths, we think, the first 
Chaldaio worship, terminating in subsequent Magian forms, may bo 
traced; and tho transplanted Israelite wanders, like the captives of 
Tobit's time, equally contemned and separate from his fellow man ; 
while the Christian sects — perhaps from tho persecution they have 
suffered — aro distinguished as tho most ignorant and boorish of all. 
Tho schools and colleges, both Mahomcdan and Christian, onco so 
celebrated here, remain only as mere names, while the distinguished 
works which emanated from tho spot are either lost, swept off, or 
destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate the country 
presented to us, a vivid interest is excited, pregnant with heroic 
examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to tho statesman, the 
soldier, and tho priest. But wo must quit tho instructive pages of 
Assemannus and lay aside reflections suggested by the incidents related 
in tho Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age ; our task is 
topographical description, and a laborious one we find it, for em- 
bracing, as it should do, every subordinate feature, with fatiguing 
precision, wo cannot hopo to escape tho chargo of prolixity, as well 
as that of venturing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relievo the 
monotony of geographical narrative. 

As the nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate tho 
territory shewn in Sheet III. as Central Assyria, for hence emanated 
the large possessions afterwards included in the several names of 
Athur, Asshur, Atur, or Assyria. It was known also to the older 
historians and geographers as a part of Adiabene ('Aei«/}i/i'>;), the 
name of tho province watered by the Zab, or, as it 'was sometimes 
written Diab, or Adiab, though strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper 
appollation as a mere district of Adiabene was, as written by Strabo, 
Calachene ; tho term having reference to the period when Nimriid, or 
the Calah of Genesis, flourished as tho chief city after tho destruction 
of the original Nineveh. Niinrud, indeed, is still occasionally called 
Atur or Assyria, and was known as such to tho Arab geographer^ ' 
Wo have pointed out in the paper on that place tho probable manner 
in which these names bcconie attached to Nimrud, from, as wo believe, 
its being tho latest inhabited city of the region, which in tho Cunic- 
form tablets is represented by "X *~*~y yR, meaning, if wo 

1 See Yitklif, in Ills I.I'ajim al Buldfin. 
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rightly understand Colonel Rawlinson, "the low country Atiir or 
Asshiir." Those characters would thus represent generio terms for tho 
land, in tho samo way as Shinar represented Babylonia ; and tho 
interpretations of the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem 
would then agree with the sense of the passage in Genesis x. 11, of 
" Nimrod going forth to build Nineveh," instead of Asshur the son of 
Shorn, as read in our version of tho Bible. Many learned men, among 
whom are eomo rigid divines, we believe, prefer this reading as agree- 
ing with the context; and a passage iu Micah, quoted by the author of 
the article on Assyria in Kitto's Cyclopaedia, confirms this view of tho 
subject. It runs thus, " They shall dovour the land of Asshur with 
tho sword, oven tho land of Nimrod" &c, designating the country as 
well as tho accepted nnmo of tho founder of its primitive edifices. 
That such was a custom of ancient times, and pertains to this day in 
the East, is evident from the names being now indifferently used by 
the Arabs, who not only also characterize Egypt by its title of "Misr," 
but identify it equally as well by that of " Ardh Pharaoun," or the 
" land of the Pharaohs." 

The conformation of the land and the positions of its chief edifices 
will be best seen from the map. We have no wish to recapitulate, but 
we must here express an opinion, contrary to thoso who have speculated 
on the exact form and dimensions of Nineveh, that it had no defined 
limit on the tract before us, such as Layard conceives it to have 
occupied in the area within the angles formed by the metropolis and 
Khorsabftd at one, and Kcremlis and Nimrfid ut the other, extremity 
of tho line. 1 On the contrary, wo aro disposed to view the Assyrian 
cities as placed where locally best suited to defonco and convenience 
within the natural boundaries wo have specified, without regard to any 
regularity on a grand 6cale, though tho towns themselves, especially 
Nimrud and Kliorsnln'ul, in their order of alignment bear evidence of 
much care iu construction, as does the capital also, for tho superior 
ends it was designed for. Led away by the gross relations of Ctesias, 
with reference to the size of the capital, and by its inferrod magnitude 
from the pages of Jonah, the writer of Niueveh and its Palaces, a work 
published for the Illustrated London Library, in his second chapter 
has indulged too in an erroneous theoretical view based on the serious 
mistake of another 6ort which wo have pointed out boforo,' and which 

1 When this was written wo understood Layard to mean tlicso positions as 
forming the angles of a connected line of circuinvallatiou around Nineveh ; but wo 
have since had reason to believe we have misinterpreted the sense of his remarks 
on this head, and that his conjectures ou this subject agree with our own in a 
general view. 

» In the opening pages of this paper. The work alluded to (pp. 83, 94, 97) is 
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indeed negatives liis arguments, otherwise founded, as far as wo can 
see, upon no system at all. We aro sorry to expose tlicso errors, but 
silence would only servo to perpetuate an hypothesis which must 
strangely mislead instead of instruct. Much labour, indeed, has been lost 
in searching for walls where it is evident none existed, and the most 
zealous missionary — were he to denounce aloud in the public streets, 
as Jonah is presumed to havo done — would find an ample three days' 
employment in the capital and its immediate suburbs ; or, were his 
mission but a simple visitation to the four principal scats in tho 
Ninoveh district, a modern curate with no other incitement than his 
small pittance would easily perform the journey and his task in tlio 
specified period ; for the entire circuit is but Glj English miles. Wo 
incline to tho belief that Jonah's enumeration of its inhabitants has 
reference to the whole of the tract in our map, which includes a space 
of 350 square miles, and might accommodato a proportionate popula- 
tion of six or seven hundred thousand souls, including their abundanco 
of cattle, with much easo. 1 

In tho opening page we have characterized the incipient mountain 
ranges of tho Jcbcl Makliib and hill of Mar Daniel or Ayn-os-Safra as 
the chief natural features in the scene. The attention of the traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from these to observe and speculate upon tho 
numerous tumuli which cover tho plain in every direction around. 
These constitute tho artificial points of the Nineveh landscape, and are 
represented in our map by dark shaded circles, such as distinguish 
conical peaks in chartography. Tlicso are all the undoubted work of 
tho human race, but whether of the Assyrian period, or of a Parthian 
era, there aro at present some doubts. Some refer them to the latter, 
principally from the absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as we at present see them, 
aro mere mounds of earth elevated in different places to heights 
varying from 20 to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great 
pyramid at Nimrud, are found to be regular structures of sun-dried 
brick ; observable only when the interior of the mound is arrived at, 
the action of tho elements on the outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. Tho principal ones have square platforms, at present but little 
raised above tho plain, though evidently connected in some way with 

from the pen of M. Bonomi, and tliotigli there is dotibllcs3 some good collated in- 
formation in it, it cannot be generally quoted as a guide for the attainment of 
Assyrian knowledge. 

1 More will be said on this liitlierto bewildering subject in the detailed notice 
of Nineveh to elucidate Bhcct II. of the vestiges of Assyria. 
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(1)0 higher structures adjoining tlicin. Though now rounded and for 
tlio most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, wo aro disposed to 
think most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
crumbling of the apex and falling debris having served to obliterate 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
of their purpose being other than for religious observances ; as, from 
the earliest times, "high places" were deemed essential to these forms; 
and the custom, moreover, with littlo variation, is still perpetuated by 
every age and nation, whatever be the creed. Front the days when 
" Go to ! let us build us a tower" were first uttered, eminences were 
preferred for sacrifice and prayer. 1 Traces of this preference Btill 
exist in tlio steeples of our own churches and tho spiros of our cathe- 
drals ; and the minarets of Islam, the pagodas of Burniah, China, and 
India, are, we couccive, but perpetuations of tho "high places" of tho 
Magi, which, perhaps, when artificial, wcro raised on the model of 
their archetypes, tho pyramids in Egypt and tho tower of Shimtr. 1 
Kimriid, in our eyes, has consideration, indeed, ns tho chief spiritual 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty and peculiar structure of its 
pyramid; while Nineveh, wo conceive, is entitled to the temporal 
honours of tho capital, in which the Ninevite sovereigns' were simply 
monui'i-hs, whereas iu the former they would seem to have performed 
also tho functions of high priests. At all events these structures havo 
preference, we think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relics, from tho 
fact of the Cuneiform-inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated ; and we may perhaps identify much that is 
related by Diodorus Siculus, * concerning the works of Semiraiuis, in 
this respect, with the singular eminences before us ; as well as of her 
descent from tho mermaid -goddess Derccto, as yet, we believe, only 
found represented in the sculptures of Nineveh and Khorsahad. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. From tho situation 
of some of them along the Khosr's coitrso they may hnvo served too as 
rallying points for defence The principal ones north of tho Zab, 

shown in our map, are those of Tel Chimch (<iu£ Jj')» Tel Sabt 

(c-oJI J>')> Khaznch (<Ujs-), Koremlis' (^]] »->-| £f^ ^^jL^J). 

I'adhliych (.OLLiJ), Beib6kh (^..juu), *Ncjinok ( sy^r), Tolthameh 

1 See Iiucian on Sacrifices, 1 — 4. - Babul. 

3 HooU II., Chap. I. "Slic caused high mounds or cmincucoa to bo raised 
wherever she fixed lior camp." 

1 Evidently a religious edifice ; this Cuneiform name, according to Colonel 
liiiwliiisoii, being that of a god of the period. 
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(<uJJi), Abbasiych (jlJ^La-*), Tel Yara QJj Jj), and Chittel 

(JJo>-). The rest are comparatively small, and those of Tel Billa 

(1) Jj) and Shcrifkhan f^U- L_i> -i), or " the city Tarbis,'" 
partake more of the nature of mounds covering considerable" ruins 
than that of isolated eminences. The latter, indeed, has proved a 
temple of Sennacherib's, having been recently excavated at the 
desire of Colonel Rawlinson. Thcso works more than anything else 
speak of the populousncss of the district; and, indeed, of all Assyria; 
for they exist in ovcry direction within the extended limits of thai 
empiro : every homestead appears to havo had one attached; and if 
really for sacred practices, we may imagine the sublimity of the scene 
presented by the assemblage of the congregations around the various 
altars in the open air. A signal by day, or the sacred fire at night, 
displayed from the chief sanctuary, might have prostrated the whole 
nation — under the great canopy of Heaven only — in simultaneous 
prayer. Beneath thcso eminences there yet exist two archaic treasures 
which, if excavations are continued, must be discovered. We advocate, 
however, more strenuous efforts for this end, for there is no knowing 
when the pleasure of the Porte may cancel tho present firman in our 
favour, and leave us in the dark just at tho time when sonic new 
phase in Cuneiform readings requires the greatest light to he thrown 
on the subject. The old proverb, " make hay while the sun shines," 
is equally applicable to Assyrian harvests; and while the rays of 
Osmanli friendship arc warm upon us we should gather in our crops, 
for there are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region aro classic streams, and noticed as they 
are by writers of every age, they rcquiro little remark from our pen. 
Of the Tigris, enough has been said of its present locality in the suc- 
ceeding papers; a bridge of boats at present spans it at Mosul, when: 
a solid structure previously stood at no very distant period. From 
appearances above water it certainly looks liko a modern work, and, 
we believo, has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a 
structure did exist, if we recollect right, when the legions of Hcraclius 
crossed tho Tigris to fight tho disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the 
present remains may, therefore, be the identical piers over which that 
emperor, on his favorite horse Phallus, some twelve centuries back, 
marched to tho conquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian 
monarch, whose ancestors may have constructed the bridge as neces- 
sary to their repeated designs upon tho Roman frontiers in Syria and 

1 *~£\] ^\ ^ tfcf J of lll ° Cuneiform tablets. 
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Asia Minor. That no bridge existed hero in Alexander tlio Great's 
limo we gather from tho difficulty ho experienced in crossing the 
Tigris, 1 though no enemy opposed his passage: and, we may presume, 
the ppot was equally devoid of one in the most flourishing period of 
Assyria, from its absence on the sculptures, whore, however, we have the 
11:11110 of tho Tigris in tho Cuneiform, little differing from the various 
unities preserved to us nt the present day. On the map, tho cha- 
racters representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Itawlinson, are 

If IrJ *"" *"" and It Q *^~ mTA £-*^' ( 8 'g nif y in g The 

Uivcr Hattikkar or Hattiggar) tho first two letters being the 

determinative of a river, whilo YJ jpX *-£f fc^*" ^T *""^T^ " a8 
reference, the Colonel thinks, to the branch of the Tigris then wash- 
ing (he mounds of Koiynnjik and Nebbi Y tin us. As this river 
was so well known in the early ages wo may well express 6ome 
surprise nt its being confounded with the Euphrates by many 
authors, particularly by Cteaias and Diodorus Siculus, at a later 
period. Tho error is easily accounted for, however, on other grounds 
than Ctesias being a proverbially loose writer, and we have in some 
measure pointed out the confusiou as existing to the present time, in 
a previous paper 1 in the Geographical Transactions of Bombay. The 
fact is, this gross irregularity in tho nomenclature hns arisen chiefly 
from local events, and has been perpetuated by writers whose chief 
object appears to have consisted in collecting every amount of inform- 
ation, without critical examination of its value. It is as gross an 
error of speech in situ, at tho present day, as it was doubtless in the 
ago of our first historians. The error, indeed, is not confined to the 
vicinity of Mosul alone; it extends as far south as Samara on the 
Tigris, and is to be explained in our own day by the constant wan- 
derings of the Dellim, the Jebour, and the Shaniuiar, — the great tribes 
in Northern Mesopotamia— from the banks of the one river to those 
of the other. The Jebour, and the Dellim especially, own the large 
tract east of the Euphrates from the mouth of tho Khabur to Felugia 
opposite Baghdad; and having drank of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished appellation, and with them a generic or normal 
one, for most streams they meet with in their periodical wanderings 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu- 
berant and of a better quality in tho spring. Possessed too, as the 
tract itself now is, by a now people originally from the we6t of tho 

1 He forded it in the autumn, not an easy task, even at this season. At others 
it is impassable on font. 

: On the Median Wall of Xeuopliou and position of Onis. 
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Euphrates, which river they were familiar with, the name has become 
in a measure patent for the Tigris, with the lower classes in the towns, 
not excepting the boat and raft-men who ply upon it, of every degree. 
To the Arab geographers and the less illiterate portion of the modern 
community, it is, however, well known as the Dijl or Dijleh (<il>-ij) 
the Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Khali,' Hattikkar, or Hattijr- 
gar of the Cuneiform Tablets, and through the Greek Ti~ipn, our form 
of Tigris. The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
the "Frat *' or " Euphrates " will readily admit his error if reasoned 
with on the real distinctive titles tho streams separately bear. The 
confusion, indeed, appears to have originated very early in the con- 
stant changes which tho country underwent during the incessant wars 
maintained for extension of empire, iu which the inhabitants of a 
region were, as captives, transported "en masse" to swell the distant 
possessions of the conqueror. The countries beyond the boundary of 
the Euphrates were ever the coveted possessions, and the Assyrians, 
*we know, gained an extended frontier westward of that stream, whoso 
population, as captives of war, thus carried with them to the banks of 
the Tigris which they were subsequently to colonize, tho associations 
and the names attached to the homesteads of which they were indi- 
vidually bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Arrian are, however, testimonies too strong to afTcct our positions in 
favour of a change, even were we unable to point out the mode in 
which such and other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctcsias and 
Diodorus. 

Tho Upper Zab is the next principal stream in our plan. Having 
its source in many tributaries from the Kurdistan mountains 1 it falls 
into the Tigris over a broad shingly bed, interspersed with several 
islands, in latitude 35° 5i)' 30" north. There is evidence in its banks 
that it flowed in a more confined space in early times, its occasional 
fierce character as a mountain stream coursing over a hard bed having 
now widened its valley to an extent in places equal with the Tigris, 
though in the autumn it ia insignificant enough. This extent, of valley 
has rendered it dilHcult to bridge, and in no placo is the poverty of 
the Turkish government 60 conspicuous as it is in the passage of the 

1 This term I bcliovo is still to lie traced in the country ; it is found applied 
to old water-channels. See my journey in search of the Median Wall and Opta, 
ill Bombay Geographical Transactions. Khali or Chalf are indifferently u-:cd 
at the present time for the old watercourse so long confounded with the Median 
Wall of Xenophon, and known more generally as the Sidd-i-Nimrud or Kiinrod's 
dyke to the modern Arabs. 

3 " Sogdian mountains " of Arrian. 
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Ziil», where, on the main road to the principal cities, we have, as a 
means of crossing, but a couple of ricketty rafts of nine feet square, 
worked by a few Yezidi Kurds in connection with the miserable ham- 
let and post-house located at the Kellaks of our map, where the road 
from Baghdad, past Arbil, leads on to M6sul. Wretched as the site 
is at present, the occurrences connected with the second name inrest 
it with au interest singularly pleasing to the traveller, for, unchange- 
able as things are in the East, these spots doubtless murk the iden- 
tical fords passed by Alexander the Great, in pursuit of Darius. 
Here, indeed, we may presume the conqueror encamped to refresh his 
weary followers after the battle-, which so far as conjecture and history 
guide us, was fought on the tongue of laud intermediate between tho 
Ziib and its tributary the Khazr. 

The army of Darius, we imagine, occupiod the superior portion of 
the gentle slopes leading from the summit of the tongue to the Khazr'a 
bed, which stream is recognized by philologists as the Bumadus of 
Arriau's history, through its modern name of Gomel, as usod in the* 
north districts of its course, by the simple and prevalent interchange 
of the p for tho 7 and S for the X iu the name. 1 Gomel or Gomclus 
thus becomes Bumadus; and the Gaugamcla, where Darius was en- 
camped, may with more certainty be identified with the actual name 
of the stream, although Rich questions such an inference, suggested 
first, wo believe, by the celebrated Rennell. The present Tel Aswad 
may, therefore, mark the 6ite of the " Gau " of this tributary, what- 
ever its own signification may bo. At all events, Arrian's distances 
of the armies from each other and descriptions of tho locality coincide 
in a remarkable manner with tho present features. Sixty stadia's 
length westward on the main road would placo Alexander's army in 
the depressed plains arouud Kcreiulis, shut out by tho intermediate 
elevations which, skirting the west bank of the Gomel or Khdzr, connect 
the heights to tho right with the hill of Ayn-es-safra and the Maklub 
lango, to tho left. A large army encumbered with chariots and 
armour could only follow this road oven if Darius had not selected a 
position (unfavourable, as we think it) between the two streams, one 
if which, the Zab, difficult of passage, was in his rear. Doubtless, per- 
sonally he had the means of retreat across it, and to this perhaps, his 
defeat may be ascribed, for be was in evident alarm at the character 
of his adversary, or he would not have permitted him to pass the 
Tigris with tho impunity ho did. It may be, however, that Darius 
himself had reached thus far only on his road to oppose him, and a 

1 Colonel Itawliason, we believe, holds this opinion. 
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fortuitous event, perhaps, aided in accomplishing his overthrow. ]5ut 
wo aro digressing whilo endeavouring to point out " the hillocks lying 
in the middle" which hindered the army of Alexander seeing their oppo- 
nents when at the distance of sixty stadia, and will conclude this part of 
our subject with a reference to the map, -where it will be seen an advance 
of the thirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian, -would place the Greeks on 
the level of the ridgo just cast of the artificial tumuli Tel Amir and 
Tel Husseyn, in "full view of Ike barbarians," where the great council 
of war was held, and where Alexander exhorted 1 his captains and fol- 
lowers to maintain their ancient valour in the field, which was so soon 
to destroy the prestigo of the Persian name, and revolutionize all Asi;i 
for two subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to this great event, however, there was another equally 
glorious to the character of the Greeks, in part enacted on the same 
soil. Wo allude to the retreat of Xcnophon and the celebrated Ten 
Thousand through this territory. Though wo have no tangible 
position described, wo aro at no loss to decide upon the exact point of 
the Greek's passage of the Zab. From the twenty-five stadia, enume- 
rated in the Anabasis, as performed on the day of crossing, beforo 
coining to the valley and tho villages west of the Ziib, we are confident 
that tho army forded the stream, which then bore the name of Zabatus, 
a little above its junction with tho Ghiizr or Khasr-su. This latter in 
undoubtedly identical with tho" valley formed by a torrent," where the 
Greeks suffered so much annoyance by the enemy as to retard their ad- 
vance; and there is no question of their subsequent positions on the region 
embraced by our map; for tho harassed legions were evidently bendin" 
their stops to tho Tigris, where at least one flank was safe from annoy- 
ance, after a diversion mado to ford tho Ziib in the best available spot 
above the confluence of a considerable torrent, which rendered that 
river impassable in its career through the lower and softer soils 
below. They moved early on the following day, to give time for 
the passago of the Ghiizr in face of an active enemy, whom, a little 
beyond, they defeated wilh some loss, thus enabling the march to be 
performed without difficulty for the rest of the day. Twelve geo- 
graphical miles may, therefore, be fairly allotted to this performance, 
anxious as they were to proceed, yet vigilant and in battle array, and 
wo accordingly lead them from the banks of tho Kliiizr-su, at Ghaza- 
Klnin Teppch, in a direct line through tho gently undulating valley, 
past the position of Kliidr Elysis to tbo Tigris abreast of Ninim-I, 
which ruin ia loo distinctly described in tho Larissa of the Anabasis, 

' See Arrian's Expedition of Alexander the Great, Book III., chap?. 7 to 1 ", 
inclusive. 
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to admit a doubt of its identity, though twenty-two centuries have 
elapsed. If, iudeed, uncertainly existed it would bo dispelled in the 
next position near Mespila, where the intermediate distance of six 
parasangs can scarcely be more correctly defined; the " Castle of the 
J/eJes," or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by our map, a little under 
seventeen geographical miles. 

The Zab, indeed, is a well known stream, and abounds in beautiful 
fish, some of which attain a very large size, particularly the Firkh, 
( j. ji) a good donkey-load, found also in the lower Zab, Diyaleh, and 
other streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular enough the name 
of Zab has from the earliest times bcon maiutaiuod to tho present day. 
The Arab geographers aud historians wroto it in tho same way as it is 
found engraved on the Cuneiform tablets, in terms meaning " the higher 
or upper Zab," the characters JjJ\ i, >\- Ziib al Ala, or JjJ\ i »i, ; 
Zuab-al-Ala, answering to the Assyrian YI ]J3 II >-^T *-*-Y 
J;/Y|Y pronounced as "Zaba-elita " by the learned Assyrian com- 
mentator. Xenophon gives it as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers 
name it as the Lycus, Ai»ko«, " the wolf," this being apparently a mere 
llelleuized form of Zab, which in the Semitic dialects, especially under 
the Arabic form of <__>!; <__ ;U; or <__> j, has tho significations of 
"wolf," and "restless ;" such as is applied to tho disorder created 
among flocks by the sudden approach of the animal of that name. 
The term, indeed, is quite characteristic of its wayward and suddenly 
impetuous euenry when acted upon by hill thunder-storms. The 
province of Adiabeue derived its name also, it is supposed, from this 
aud its sister stream, being in the Aramioan, according to the writer 
of the article on Assyria in Kitto, Chadyab, or Hadyab. We suspect, 
indeed, that mountain streams like the Ziib and Khazr-su, in the latter 
Assyrian dynasties, bore a sacred character, from the labour taken 
to conduct them by the canal and underground tunnel represented in 
our map, originally emanating from Negonb, but afterwards extending 
below the hills from tho banks of the Khazr-su to Nimriid, which in 
its observances as the chief asylum of religion, may have required tho 
employment of mountain water thus brought, perhaps by a praise- 
worthy veneration, to this sanctuary ; for tho Tigris, even at tho pro- 
scut time, is not so far distant as to necessitate the undertaking of such 
a work for the ordinary wants of life, when a canal dug in tho allu- 
vial plain from tho bend of the river at Selamiych would, at any timo, 
convey the fluid to the baso of the great pyramid and tho palaces to 
the west of the town. The eastern suburbs of Niuirud, also, isolated 
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as they are from the enccinto of tlio original town, would seem to 
have risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for purposes connected 
with, the great couduit terminating at the base of the mounds. The 
high cliff, through which the mouth of the aqueduct is tunnelled at 
Negoub, shews that the Zab originally ran deep on the northern bank, 
and maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, 
it is evident, subsequently abandoned this work for the opposite shore 
as its bed gradually widened, and hence the continuation of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Khazr, which 
stream, wo may suppose, was permanently dammed near its junction 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. For tlio 
age, it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony 
that the science of levelling was well known to the Assyrian people. 1 
But a small portion remains at present entire at Negoub, the encroach- 
ments of the river having swept off the parts connecting it with the 
remnants near Oubbcyeh, in the course of time. It is neatly chiselled 
through a hard sandstone and surface-conglomerate, to a depth, per- 
haps of forty feet ; the sluices and dams which regulated the supply 
of water being ingeniously formed from the original rock left standing 
in the centre. The work is referred to, we believe, in the Assyrian 
records; and an inscription formerly existed at Negoub, which, thrown 
down, has been carried off or broken by the parties employed in 
Assyrian desecration. At all events it no longer remains " in situ " 
to proclaim the name and charitable purpose of its founder, though 
these and its own title have been rescued from oblivion ; the latter we 
have furnished us by Colonel Rawlinson, as TI TpT jfc >-^|( 
Jl>^~~ >-T{T5 " Pati-kanal," the last word evidently the " canal " of 

our own language. The Arabic Negoub (( >»£j) is a mere modern 

appellation applied to it, as a tunnel or " hole " in the rock ; and 
Kariz, ( 1) X), that of its connecting arm with the Khazr, is a com- 
pound Persian term in general use for subterranean water cbanucls. 
The latter tributary of the Zab, in the country represented by the 
map, is generally known as the Gliazr, but the real orthography, as 
given by Yakut in the M'ajim-al-buldan, is Khftzir ( ,j\si-) the former 
being a corrupted form of it, used only in speech. 

1 Much ingenuity and hydraulic skill is here evident in the Assyrian people, 
the canal being, for eight miles, led contrary to the natural course of every stream 
in the district. 

' See also Layard'a Nineveh and Babylon, chap. XXVI., pp. 610, CI 7, and 
note §. 

TOL. IT. Z 
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Tho remaining stream of tlio region ia the Khoar-su, tho cliaractor 
of which is more minute)}' given in tho paper on Nineveh. It risea in 
the elevations north of Khorsabad, but we were not allowed time to 
accomplish more than an imperfect survey of its course, from the west 
of that ruin to tho Tigris. Indeed, for the same reason, we were 
compelled to abandon any lengthened operations at Khorsabad itself, 
though we were enabled to connect its principal features trigonomet- 
rical)}' with its sister cities, in which work we derived all possible 
information and assistance from the kindness of M. Place, the French 
consul, then resident there. We observed, however, of tho Khosr, that 
though at times a inero rivulet, its deep and tolerably wide bed, by 
shutting up its outlet at the margin of the Tigris and supporting the 
accumulated waters by strong dams at appropriate positions on the 
gradations of tho country, could be filled to any extent, and thus 
converted into an effective barrier against aggression from without. 
We are persuaded, indeed, that such a system of defence was adopted 
by tho Assyrians, for tho protection both of tho capital and Khorsabad, 
which places were doubtless insulated from approach by the simple 
retention of as much water as was necessary in the Khosr and its 
adjuncts around tho latter city. This subject is, however, touched 
upon in our opening conjectures upon Nimriid, and we seo no reason 
to alter the opinion we have hazarded, regarding tho necessity of 
establishing the mass of tho population on this, naturally tho weakest 
side of tho district before us. On tho contrary, wo are moro than 
ever impressed with tho idea, purely on geographical grounds, 
that Khorsalmd arose as a stronghold of Assyria simultaneously 
with Nineveh itself; though it has been generally held to have 
less claim to antiquity than other sites on tho same soil. Of its 
sculptures and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
glory of the founder of the palaco (Sargon), we have nothing to offer, 
but award it archaic honours from the earliest period, in consideration 
of the ueccssity for its position alone. After all, the palace of Sargon 
may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments, or a temple of 
a later period, built upon, or adjoining to, the original structures. 

Were we, however, to draw an inference of the ago of Khorsabad 
from its monuments, we confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by tho presence of the fin-tailed monster on its walls; which effigy 
exists also at Koyunjik, while absent from the sculptures obtained in 
Niinn'id, as if out of its element there. Under its various appellations 
of Dagon, Odakou, Derketo, Atcrgatis, Ounucs, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally understood that the dovice subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the East, emanated in Babylonia, where it heralded 
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the descent of the peoplo from the patriarch of the flood; and as such, 
we may presume, in the chambers of Khorsabad and Koiyunjik, typi- 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Shinar. 
Semiramis is named by some authors' as the offspring of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who as a mermaid may have represented the 
patriarch's wife, as did the merman our second progenitor, Noah. At 
all events the symbol, in combination with these historical person- 
ages, has a signification of some value perhaps, in the considera- 
tion of the comparative antiquity of Assyrian and Babylonian ves- 
tiges, and in tlio former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority of construction in its several edifices. Colonel 
l'awlinaon, we are aware, has long held the opinion that the Baby- 
lonian vestiges in Southern Mesopotamia are those of the most early 
structures of the human race, derived partly from the history of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on the spot. 1 
Wo but allude to tho figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica- 
tive perhaps of their being the first established positions in the region, 
as well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad was an out- 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a colony. The 
lofty tumuli of Telthameh, Ncjmok, Bcibokh, and Abbasiych, erected 
at regular distances on the Khosr's course, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilance essential to the preservation of the 
dams which rendered the Khosr a sufficient bulwark against invasion 
from the north-west. In the inscriptions this stream is written 

u a w m* & -<y< -d ii ii n «ja 

Sf IT *~vK> wd ' c ' 1 Celonol Ilawlinson ]>ronounccs as "the river 
Zakapbirati ;" and the signs TI T^T- >-Y | T^TT HH[ ^| have, he 
thinks, reference to the modern name Khosr ^^-i found in the 
geographical dictionary of Yakut. It is written indifferently by the 
moderns Khozr .j»=^, and sometimes further corrupted to ,-u^, 
Khusru. It has been thought loo that Khorsabad derived its name 
from a permutation of the letters in that of tho stream, but this is not 

1 See Diodorus Siculus especially. 

* Within tho last few months other Babylonian ruins have been brought to 
light that were never before known to Europeans. Our aetivo Vice-Consul at 
llnnrah, Mr. John Taylor, escorted by his Arab friends, visited the most prominent 
of these, termed Abu Shehrcyn. His journals are in the hands of the trustees to 
the Itritish Museum, and there arc not wanting people in every way calculated lor 
such enterprise, who arc ready to explore the region as soon as the authorities 
have settled the question. Let us hope the French are not the first in the field, as 
at Nineyeli and Khorsabad. 

Z 2 
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the case, though the title Kliorsabad is a corrupted form in itself, from 
Khuriistabad, JIjULj.^. as given in the 'Majim-al-Buldan of Yakut. 
This latter is the name of a village which grew on the spot long after 
the Assyrian period; but Yakut notices the older ruin, under the 
name of Sarghtin, ^^a, which is found too on the tablets excavated 
by M. Rotta, shewing that the Assyrian name attached to the spot 
a few centuries back only. It appears on the Cuneiform tablets, ac- 
cording to Colonel Rawliuson, as grgr T^T Y // ""'I* or £ g - 

Y>— < Y T tE'»+H *"TT-<^ *~^"t> " D l »*-Sargina;" but whether 
it ever possessed or not a previous titlo, must, perhaps, remain in the 
obscurity of the past. 

We here close the more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, better seen on the large scale of Sheet I. 
Before doing so, however, we would call attention to the Appendix, 
(No. 1), where the interested reader will find the names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III, writteu in the Syriac form, with both the 
proper and corrupt modes of writing their Arabic equivalents. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the more corrupt orthography and 
pronunciation are most in use, at the present day, among the lower 
classes : and the significations of some of them must be considered 
doubtful also, from -the difference of opinion expressed in the country, 
as to the true meaning of many of the terms. 



Remarks on the Metropolis op Assyria. 

Descriptive of the Capital, as sftoum in the first sheet of the Maps. 

It is evident that iu the selection of a site for " the great city," 
the founder of Nineveh was not actuated by chance or caprice alone ; 
for no little ingenuity has been displayed iu taking advantago of tho 
natural features of the country, so as to adapt them to the proposed 
end, that of protection and defence from the encroachments of his 
follow-mcn. Jlut before entering into the dimensions and details of the 
metropolis of Assyria, we call attention to it only as the principal city 
of the district included within the four streams shown in Shoot III, 
and distinctly specified in page 3 of the paper accompanying it. \V*e 
need not look, iudeed, for the extended walls ascribed to it by Ctosias, 
for it is evident they never existed, except iu the imagination of tho 
writer; and the "exceeding great city, of three days' journey," 
enumerated by Jonah, instead of being, as is genorally thought, corro- 
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borativo of Ctesias' accuracy, is simply conclusive, wo think, of the 
character of the Niiiovitc abodes, separate, yet contiguous to cacli 
other ; for the term "journey," in our opinion, implies a going-out 
from one to the other, 1 for the necessary visitation demanded by the 
mission of the prophet. More will be said on this subject when we 
consider the identification of the spot bearing the name of Nineveh at 
the present day. 

We have here only to remark that the implied population, from the 
metaphorical expressions of Jonah, could not be maintained within the 
circumscribed limits before us. 

But that the worn-down mural structures of our map are those of 
the principal city of the region there is little doubt, and wo infer there- 
fore, as in other countries,' the capital derived its name from, or vice 
versd gave its name to, the district where the founder first determined 
on fixing his abode. The phraso " a great city" might indeed, with 
every propriety, be collectively or individually applied to cither ono 
or nil of the Nineveh edifices; for it must bo remembered, the people* 
of tho climates we arc treating of, were, from the earliest times, 
dwellers in tents, from tho Nile to tho Tigris ; and walled enclosures, 
however diminutive, possessed, in their eyes, a relative magnitude 
which we cannot question in the present day. 

"Is not this Great Nineveh I havo built?"' may be a pardouable 
exultation in tho mouth of tho Assyrian monarch who raised the first 
edifices over the heads of barbarian men ; but, in tho present civiliza- 

1 From Nineveh to Nimrud in round numbers is eighteen miles; thence to 
Khorsabad about twenty-eight, and back to Nineveh by tho roail fourteen miles. 

' Exemplified ill many counties of England alone: Yorkshire,' Gloucester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and others, where the " shire," as derived from the Saxon 
" scir," simply means a division, or separate territory, and the chief town 
took the name of its original lord, or first possessor. We havo the same term 

in the Persian term " Sliehr," • .*, , " city," applied to separate congregations 

of men : and in the similar Arabic word we can perhaps trace the extended mean- 
ing of "renowned," or "wide-spread," a favourite title for illustrious cities, as 
well as personages, of the olden time. We are inclined, indeed, to consider that 
in the words Nineveh and Ninus wo trace the name of Nimrud ; the " m" and " u" 
in the middle of the names being common enough mutations in every language ; 
while the terminations "eveh" and "us" are referable, perhaps, to Semitic and 
Greek forms, with which the learned may assimilate the meaning of " house," or 
" abode." Nimrud is supposed to be a compound name; the latter syllable in the 
Hebrew being expressive of the title of " rebel," or " mighty," in accordance 
with bis character. 

8 The quotation is here, perhaps, a little distorted, but is equally applicable to 
Nineveh as to Babylon. Sacred and profane writers agree in distinguishing it by 
the term " great," and in a poetical fragment of Diodorus Siculus, Nivof /uynXn 
is employed to express its character as a city. 
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(ion of Europe, such language would bo intolerant in prince or suhjeot ; 
for the simple reason that man is daily familiarised with progressive 
art, which enables him to conceive and behold the most stupendous 
objects with less admiration and astonishment. The superficial obser- 
ver may, therefore, derive no in torest from the dry topographical details 
of a spot more insignificant, in respoct of size, than a second-rate 
borough town in Europo ; still the associations conucctod with its 
foundation — its subsequent rise to power, and reverses to degradation 
— its monuments and rocords, but recently exhumed — must invest it 
with an importance that will attach even to the crumbled walls, which, 
for twenty-live centuries- at least, have concealed the materials which 
fill up a large gap iu the previous history of our world. 

In considering tho map of the capital of Nineveh 1 wo must oxcludo 
from our mental view all human structures, .and regard, at first, the 
natural features of tho spot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty-five 
centuries back, confined by the cliffs now seen at Diish-Tabiyeh, 
abutting further to tho north-east, in a valley of two-thirds of its pre- 
sent breadth only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in tho floods. As the 
dip of these countries is all southerly, fluid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularities, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of tho western cliffs, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, uow occupied by the village of 
Arniushiyeh. In the low season of tho stream, from Soptembcr to 
January, during thoso reinoto ages, let us regard it as occupying the 
curve it does now, just east of the wooded island, near where tho road 
leads up (he dirt's to Tel Keyf, past tho tomb of Sheikh Ahmed al- 
Kharaza.' From this point, to havo flowed over the site of the modern 
village of Arniushiyeh, at the season aud time we speak of, It must 
have bad its eastern margin just in tho line uow occupied by tho south- 
western wall, the alignment of which we may presumo was laid out 
along it ; and, indeed, tho gentle curve at tho south-west angle of the 
city will warrant this inferenco alono. As tho spring drow on, we can 
readily conceive the rising water, bound in by the abrupt precipices of 
tho right bank, extending its approaches more to tho east, up tho 
gentle incline, as far as the margin of what we term the spur, or lowor 
crops, emanating from the undulations north of tho city, until tho 
highest annual level had been attained, iu the season of our May. At 

1 Vestiges of Assyria. Sheet I. " An ichuographic sketch of the remains of 
ancient Nineveh, with tlio enceinte of modem Mosul." 

' A Mahomudan doctor of boiiic reputation in tlio neighbourhood, though wo 
could not ascertain the precise nature of his claims for veneration. 
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this timo we can picturo to ourselves the steep cliffs north-west of tlie 
tomb of Uio modern Mahomcdan Slieikli Kharaza, begirt to some 
height by the swollen and rapid Tigris, which passing onwards, swept 
more gently into the inclined and shallow recess to the south-east, 
occupying the embayment as far as the mill of Armushiych, and 
beyond that place submerging, in its spring career, the then winter 
delta of the Khosr-sG, with the low grounds now marked "swamp" in 
the map ; covering at the same time the ground plots of Koiyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus, then not raised, and filling the valley and ravine (No. 
29), until checked by the rising grounds bounding them on the south, 
which its waters then embraced, in their descent onwards towards 
Yaromjch. Tho hard sandstone cliffa north of Kharaza, as well as the 
softer sedimentary deposits forming the old river margin lower down, 
bear evidence of this water attrition, in an uumistakeable exteut. 

Keeping in view this spring aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
when considering the natural form of the land at the period, let us 
quit tho margin of tho great river, ami range eastward along the banks 
of the Khosr-su. As we progress across the spur it will be observed 
that the land, on either hand of the rivulet's course, has a gentle rise, 
until we stand on tho position occupied by the cast wall of the capital, 
on the crest of the spur, 1 and that the country declines to an extended 
hollow plain, before rising ngain into other lofty and more distant 
undulations beyond. From this point tho general direction of the 
Khosr-sfl, to the gorge west of the ruined position of Ilashemiyeh, is 
nearly norlb ; keeping, however, a rather winding course through tho 
hollow plain, terminating at the declivity of the crest, until it meets, 
and is diverted westward by, somewhat more elevated slopes, abutting 
eastwards from the position No. 11, where, if wo take up a new posi- 
tion, wo perceive that the Khosr-su, by channelling the land at our 
feet, can be led southwards along the east face of the spur into the 
vale and ravine delineated at No. 29. Turning northwards .again, wo 
skirt tho crest of the spur to its junction with tho low range from 
which it is tbrown ofT, and with which a few cropping mounds alone 
connect it, separating, at the same time, 2 the recess or bay on the west 
side from the hollow plain and bed of the Khosr-sti on the east ; while 
the original low range itself sweeps here to the cast, as far as, and 
beyond, the gorge west of Hasheiniych, where there arc numerous 
ravines, 3 bo deeply furrowed by the action of winter torrents, that the 
designer of the city could not fail to foresee and provide for the acces- 

1 No. 27 of the mnp. 

' No. 23 of map of Nincvcti. 

s No. 2C of map of Nineveh, j 
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sinus to llio waters of the Khosr itself, -which must, as in the present 
day, have been at times wholly impassable; and, indeed, if happening 
conjointly with the season of flood in the Tigris — when we are con- 
templating our mental survey — the platform of Nineveh, for the most 
part, must have presented an unwholesome swamp. The words of 
Nah urn, 1 "but Nineveh is of old like a pool of water," in reality 
would seem to convey the primitive aspect of the site, at a certain 
season of the year. 

To enter into detail as to the motives' for the selection would be, 
perhaps, a profitless task, but as we proceed we shall see the skill of 
tho designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable posi- 
tion, strong enough in those days to defy the power of mankind, as 
well as to become the " treasure house" of the surrounding nations, 
which its people had despoiled. 

Wo will now view the locality under the autumnal garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are discussing, when the waters of tho 
Tigris had receded, and occupied, in respect to spaco only, tho number of 
yards, as in breadth its bed does at tho present day; but, in regard to 
position, the cour.so we have pointed out two pages back. At this sea- 
son, the stream of tho Khosr, represented by an ancle-deep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numerous islands and shingle flats in its bod ; 
and tho spur of cropping undulations, which under the spring aspect 
resembled an almost isolated peninsula, was now edged by a broad 
expanse of pebble and alluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. This 
is the period for operations, and the Assyrians, let us suppose, are 
gathered to the task. The cut 3 along the east face of the spur, to the 
south, is rapidly completed, and a corresponding one, on the opposite 
side of the Khosr, to the north, is stretching its channel to the verge 
of the range, where the spur is thrown oil*, to meet a canal* cut from 
the right bank of the Khosr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hashemiyeh. This cut is the city moat (12), or inner 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on a perceptiblo 
higher level than the southern portions. To continue this ditch the 
spur is separated from the range it was attached to by a cut of nine 

1 Nnlium, ii. 0. 

1 It will siillicc, perhaps, to point out tho KhiSsr channel us the weakest boun- 
dary of tho district under review. The bulk of the population was hem necessary 
lo its defences ; mid ill the angles formed by the Klioar'a junction with the Tigris, 
the most convenient site was found for the capital, whether for trading purposes, 
or for protection and defence. See also "Topography of Nimrud," where the 
subject is further considered. 

* No. 12, map of Nineveh. 

' No. 24, map of Nineveh. 
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foet deep, 1 crossing it in a direction of south-west, from just above the 
junction of tho canal, to the cast (No. 28) margin of the Tigris ; its 
continuation, south of tho Khosr bed, stretching at the same time 
with an easy decline, to the ravine at No. 29, which connected it in 
this part with the Tigris also. 

While these excavations were proceeding, the walls of the capital, 
we may presume, were being fashioned of sun-dried bricks out of tho 
earth extracted from the trenches, and of blocks of stone, which, we 
believe, on further examination, will be found forming their basement 
throughout the alignments of the city ; for in most parts where the 
wall has been dug into, neatly hewn blocks of limestone have been 
extracted, and indeed, may be passed on tho surface of the soil around. 
Their regular cut surfaces lead us to conclude, however, that if the 
Babylonians, under Nimrud, first founded the city, the walls must 
have been fashioned by the expert masons of some other land, where 
lapidary science and tho tools necessary to it had already attained to 
a respectable standard which could not have been acquired by the foun- 
ders themselves, whatever may have been their skill in the construc- 
tion of ordinary bricks, which they had doubtless some experience of, 
from Babel tuition, under the discipline of a Nimrod, in the plains of 
Shinar. At all events the perfect form of these cubes of masonry, com- 
bined with their singular position — if they do really exist throughout 
the foundations of what has been considered by some as the arche- 
type of cities — would point to an architectural era long antecedent, 
perhaps, to the foundation of Nineveh. 1 We believe the question has 
been already settled by tho learned in favour of the antiquity of Egypt. 
The subject is still, however, curious and interesting, considering tho 
author of the Pentateuch (himself an Egyptian) in the pages of 
Genesis accords to Mesopotamia and Assyria the geniuses of design 
and execution in the establishment of permanent abodes. This is, 
however, a digression from the subject in hand. 

The excavation (No. 12) is prepared, we infer, for the reception of 
tho Kh6sr and tho protection of the city. As soon, therefore, as com- 
plete, let us imagine a dam (No. 27) of massive stones being carried 
across the bed of the Khosr so as connect the ridge of tho spur sepa- 

1 No. 23, map of Nineveh. 

3 Xenophon, in the famous Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, notices a plinth of 
polished otone, forming the lower parts of the walls of the Median city which is 
identical with that before us. He adds, however, it was full of shells, nnd this 
statement can be verified by the curious in the present day. The conglomerate 
is a predominant feature in the excavated ditches, and an artificial concrete in 
many places forming n facing to the scarped sides to prevent water attrititinn, 
is traceable also in many parts. 
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rated naturally by ils current. Tlio Khci.sr — or at least n part of 
it — (|, ,is turned into tho new channel, joins tlio Tigris by tho ravine at 
No. 2!) ; the remainder, by partially damming the stream further to 
the north, tilling tho canal extending from its right bank to No. 24, 
nml there bifurcating, one branch occupying tho cut separating the 
spur from the range (Nos. 12 and 23), tho other coursing down the 
decline to the south to join the pent-up basin in its bed at tho dam, 
where, unsupported, during the freshes of spring and in heavy winter 
rains, there must have been a pressure threatening considerable danger 
to the growing city. This was, however, provided for, and tho risk 
much lessoned, by erecting oilier substantial dams' (27, 27, 27) in 
advance of the main one ; and a semilunar fosse, with a sluico gale,' 
of slightly irregular form, named in tlio map; the central ditch (No. 
13) would seem to have been subsequently added for further security 
against Hoods. It has a deeper channel at its head than the city moat 
(No. 12), but where it. was conducted into that aqueduct below No. 
11, the former becomes increased both in depth and extent. 

It is evident, however, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either iiisnllicient in magnitude for the purpose, or that danger from 
without required a stronger bulwark to guard against the surpriso of 
an active enemy, by the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram- 
part, No. 14 of tho map. This in itself, for the ago wo speak of, is 
a work of great magnitude, considering it is cut for upwards of 
two miles with a breadth of two hundred feet 3 through a peculiarly 
hard and compact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps tho very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, tho chisol, 
nor the spade, can be used with advantage in it. This ditch occupies 
ihi! whole breadth of the Hat or hollow at tho base of the spur, 
the rampart thrown up on its cast side acting as a great barrier 
to the K hoar's further progress eastward, and at the same time by 

1 Remains still exist. 

■ Sec dam in fosse just below the Ayn-al-Demlamajch. The other outlets 
appear also to have lintl dams mid sluices for arresting tho rapidity of the current 
in its descent into the ravine at No. 20; the places they occupied are shown in tho 
map. At No. 23, where the spur has been separated from the range, for tho 
reception of a part of the Khosr waters brought by the canal to No. 24, tlio 
obstructions are placed' tccthwisc from either side of the bank to check the velocity 
df the torrent in ils passage over the spur, before descending into the low recess 
beyond the dill's. 

:> The east bank is the great rampart facing the plain beyond. It varies in 
height from sixty to eighty feet above the level of the bottom of thi ditch at tho 
present day, though roads have led over it for many centuries back. It is 
tunned from the excavated soil of tho channel at its base. 
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a sweep at its nortli extremity enclosing the ravines at No. 26 so 
as to accumulate tlicir supplies as well as carry off all redundancy in 
extraordinary floods of the Kli6sr. Thus the defence of the city on 
the land or Median side was amply provided for by shutting the 
great dam, which, we may infer by the remains, existed at No. 29, so 
as to close the space between the south wall of the city and the ter- 
tiary ridges rising immediately southward of it. In this way, not 
only the three excavated channels forming the defences south-cast of 
the Khosr's bed would be filled, but, if necessary, the large open space 
including the bed of the Kh6sr to the north of tho dams (27, 27, 27) 
might be converted into a Istko extending from the east wall of I bo 
city to tho great rampart beyond the outer ditch, by simply preventing 
tho further discharge of the Kh6sr's water through the canal No. 24 
into the Tigris at No. 28 of the map. The pressure, indeed, on the 
dams (28 and 20) at the margin of the Tigris was doubtless very 
great under such circumstances, but, we may presume, it could bo 
rclioved by sluices at any time; and the cross dykes, acting like lock 
gates in the canals themselves, would prevent the whole force weigh- 
ing on these positions alone. Appearances too in the present road to 
Khorsabad, crossing to the north-east angle of tho city from immedi- 
ately north of the great mound of Koiyunjik, convince us that the 
eastern ditches and canal of the Khdsr had here an outlet to the Tigris 
also, though at present, by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled 
up the bed, we do not observe the actual point of connection. Imme- 
diately within the wall, however, and around the mound of Koiyunjik, 
the bed is well marked that must havo isolated the palace of Sen- 
nacherib from the adjacent quarters of the town. This branch, sepa- 
rating into two arms at the north-east angle of the Koiyunjik mound, 
fell into the Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Khosr, 
then, as we have often repeated, near the mill of Armushiycb. Tho 
water defences, therefore, could not have been more perfect; and the 
beauty of tho landscape must have been considerably enhanced by 
their variety and disposition. 

Having, as far as we are able, described the locality and the 
system adopted by tho Assyrians for turning the natural streams into 
artificial defences, let us consider the enceinte of Nineveh itself. Tho- 
principal wall is evidently that on the cast side ; it is raised on the 
crest of the spur of rock selected for the site of tho town, and forms a 
slight curve, in the natural direction of the rock, with its convexity 
to the north-cast-by-east. That the wall was originally continuous, 
the remains of the great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels 
to the south-east, leave no cause to doubt. It is now, however, rup- 
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tared, and the Kh6sr again flows in its ancient bed. From tbe Khosr 
llio portion of tho wall northwards is the highest and most consider- 
able iu respect to dimensions, averaging, in its present crumbled state, 
forty-six feet above tho actual soil, which, as the crest of the spur, is 
of course more elevated than the surrounding land. . A slope, partly 
legitimate, partly debris of wall, forms a glacis of one hundred and 
thirty feet horizontal width on to the city moat in this part, which 
latter is ten feet in depth; and at No. 25, whore there appears from 
the existing ruins to have been an outwork, the water admitted to it 
would seem to have passed beneath a bridge to its connection, as well 
as to have been carried around the east side of the outwork itself. 
This portion of the wall is 0,800 feet in length, while that south of the 
Khiisr, varying little from it in height and breadth, is 9,200 feet long, 
having, at 4000 feet, where the main road to Baghdad now passes 
through, two tumuli' more elevated than tho adjoining parts, from 
which much fine masonry, bearing Cuneiform legends, has been ex- 
tracted. At 7,850 feet from the Kh6sr is another elevation, which 
probably contained also a loftier edifice, that would seem, from the 
dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to the work, as 
did the buildings enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams lying just east- 
ward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of the central and 
eastern ditches beyond ; for a covered way to all appearance led from 
the walls to the open platform or scmiluno adjoining, on which, in 
time of invasion, could be assembled a large forco for the protection of 
tho dykes, tho only vulnerablo points exposed to an enemy. The 
outwork at No. 25 from its position would also imply its formation for 
a similar object connected with tho dams in tho canal and moat to the 
north of tho city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop- 
ping from tho undulations to the north, and extends from tho north- 
east angle of the city to tbe Tigris, in a direction porfectly straight, of 
S. 55° \V. from the true meridian. Its length is 7000 feet exactly; of 
which 2,333 feet is carried over the rising ground, tho remainder 
falling with an easy decline to the margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
present time, so far as wo can judge, iu the same position as it held 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,333 feet, 
being precisely half way between the elevated structure on the ridgo 
ami the north-west angle of tho city on tho Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, as perhaps in olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Koiyunjik. On tbe oast of this 

1 No. tl of tlie ma|). 
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gatowny which, to distinguish it in tho map, is named " tlic porch of 
Dulle," is an elevated circular mound covering sonic splendid specimens 
of colossal sculpture, homotaurs, and other sacred figures, that in their 
singular position, quite hid from view until frowning above you, occa- 
sion sensations which to transcribe would be at variance with topo- 
graphical detail. From this point another 2,333 feet concludes the 
northern wall, here broken and much worn down by its contiguity to 
the river. Masses of stone embedded in the soil beyond the angle of 
the city, point to the dam (No. 28) that retained the water in the 
moat to the north. This wall, seen in section, has an uneven summit 
from being raised over the inequalities of the natural rock we bavo 
pointed out near No. 23, which numeral shows the position of the 
toothlike obstructions in the cut, for breaking the velocity of the 
current of the canal in its descent into the lower ground. 

We now come to the west face of the city, which, according to our 
viow, was originally washed by the Tigris.' From the north-west 
corner to a culminating point of the wall on the bed of the stream, 
north of tho Koiyunjik mound, is 3,500 feet; its alignment for this 
extent being at an accurate right angle from the north wall we have 
justdescribed. This portion is broken by several gaps, worn through by 
the footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progress, and its 
dimensions compared with the eastern wall arc inferior and low. Tho 
area comprised within tho angle of the walls and the cmbaymont 
formed by the rising grounds of the spur, we have characterized before 
as originally a swamp; but after the erection of these ramparts as a 
defence against tho river, it appears to have been appropriated as the 
quarter for tho more stable buildings, perhaps those of the notables 
of the city, judging from the debris of edifices, and other signs within. 
The former forms only the northern of the three portions which com- 
prise the western wall of Nineveh; for the great mounts of Koiyunjik 
and Nebbi Y funis, covering the palaces and temples of its kings, 
occupy considerable spaces in the structure. The central portion is 
that extending south of the Kh6sr to the mound of Nebbi Yunus in a 
line of S. 40° E. for 2,700 feet; and the southern or third, forms a slight 
curve, then evidently along a sweep of the river, to the south-west 

1 In the inscriptions tliis portion of the stream deems as if represented by 
YI pj ^1 fc.<Jj £lT »-yK- Colonel Itawlinson, however, cannot vet 
decide on the subject ; but gives as more general terms for the Tigris, the Cunei- 
form equivalents TI t^J J- t-Z j& B<& M "' |T fcf "~*~ *"*" 
the Hntikkar and Ilatiggar of English orthography, the Tiypic of the Greeks, and 
the Tigris of our own geography. 
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angle of the city. This latter wall is 4000 feet long but of somewhat 
more irregular construction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest 
are, converging at the same time towards the great eastern wall, 
which is separated only from its southern extromity by a transverse 
wall of 3000 feet, meeting it in a direction of S. (J 3 E. 

In more general language tho enceinte of Nineveh may bo said to 
form an irregular triangle, 1 having its ap;x abruptly cut oil' to the 
south. The sides of this figure have a length respectively in the 
oitler described as follows, 

ft. 

The East Wall 10.000 

The North Wall . 7,000 

The West Wall, including space occupied 
by the great mounds of Koiyunjik and 

Nebbi Yfiutis 13,600 

The South Wall 3,000 

Making a total circuit of . 39,000 

or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just one-eighlh of tho dimensions assigued to tho city by 
Dioilorus Sieulus.* 

The contained area of the quadrangle of Nineveh from tho above 
measurements is 8,712,000 square yards or 1,800 English acres of 
land; and if to an inhabitant of a city be allotted fifty square yards in 
the computation of a census, the capital Nineveh would have accom- 
modated a population of one hundred and seventy-four thousand souls 
ouly. 5 

Out of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly tho great mounds, bearing at the present 
lime, tho appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. These, as 
moumnculs of man's labour and decay, have towered abovo the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps in their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 

1 Villi nunc propriety it should ho termed a trapezium. 

« The I'lMiimchts of Ctesias which Diodorus quotes would scon to bo looso ill 
every respect. 

3 About a fourth only of the number computed by those who have considered 
the metaphorical enumeration followed by Jonah. See (iogurt, Origincs des I.oix, 
i\.e., tome S, quoted by fiibbon. We must, however, compare the prophet's 
implied census of the inhabitants with his Itinerary, and identify accordingly the 
whole district included within the four streams, specilied in page II of the paper 
accompanying the general map, :<s comprehended in the prophet's designation of 
Nineveh. 
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time. 1 Their positioiiH with respect to each oilier and to llio north- 
west and south-west angles of the city will he oh.served to have been 
designed, for their centres on the alignment of the western wall arc 
equidistant from ouo another and from the named points also, being 
in fact, placed at each intermediate third of the entire length of the 
face of the capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koiyunjik' is the 
most considerable in extent of the two, and may be appropriately 
named the Acropolis of Nineveh, for the eminence boiuylcd on three 
sides by the waters of the Khosr (led through the city into its old 
bed near the mill from the moat and canal at No. 24) must have boon 
isolated from the surrounding edifices, while washed at the same time 
by the protecting current of tho Tigris on the west, where the walls 
had openings to admit of the debouchure of the north-eastern stream. 

The beds of these are well marked at the foot of Koiyunjik, and 
the purposes they fulfilled arc as easily recognized on examination. 1 
The shapo of Koiyunjik is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity ; which, however, occupies the more 
elevated portion of the plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
inferior in height to the south-western extremity. This latter rises 
ninety-six feet above the Khosr, near its junction with the Tigris. Its 
sides, on the east and north particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter- 

1 Subsequent to the. ruin of the city, Koiyunjik would appear to have been used 
occasionally as a. defensive position in many of tin: wars which have waged between 
the Orientals and their western neighbours. Xonophon notices a castle on the 
site, as also Tacitus, ( Aiiual. xii., Kl). In the thirteenth century too, Abulfaraj 
and Har-licbnciis, the former in Hist. Dynast, p. 401, the latter in his Chronicles, 
p. 4'»4, mention a " cristelluni " there. 

2 This term is the Turkish name at present |>iven to the great mound, and is 

indifferently written cither as l^x> »i or irCo «.' £ according to the ortho- 

U' . ••J w . .. ,..> 

graphy of Mr. Uassam, which, however, may be doubted. As a favorite resort of 
the shepherds and their Hocks, £r;:V.' i! " lambs " may be deemed more strictly 
the derivative of the modern name, especially as the mound is known by the appel- 
lation of Armushiych to the Arabs. The term <!,j!.£, „.» - is of doubtful signifi- 
cation, but the root * r. has a latitude of interpretation, and may be applied to 
" variegated flocks " or " great embankments." These modem names, as far as 
we can see, carry, however, no weight with them for the identification of the more 
ancient names. 

3 It must be remembered that the Klnisr was shut out from its orijinal 
channel further to the east on the building of the city. The lower portion adjoin- 
ing the Tigris in its shape, offered however, we presume, a convenient ditch for 
the separation of Koiyunjik on the east, and hence the canal led to it from the 
north-eastern angle of the city enclosure. 
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vnls, in the steep declivities which cmnluet, over debris of tho super- 
structures, from its smiiiiiit to tho adjoining plain. Tho surface, in 
general Hat, now exposes numerous mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
abovo its south-west extreme, and is dotted also with them in other 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
to, by the excavated soil from deep trenches, which yawn in every di- 
rection beneath and around. A closer inspection shows man is the 
labourer; and, busy in his vocation, we 6eo him in the bowels of the 
mound, running to and fro with the pick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even tho 
lost, history of his fellow-man : for among tho operations wo discern an 
eminent puheogruphor, 1 regardless of mud below and rain above him, 
transcribing from the lapidary tablets which face tho chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indofatigablo Lnyard. Koiyunjik has, in 
fact, through the exertions of the latter, proved ono of tho greatest 
repositories of Assyrian art, and its records, it is hoped, through tho 
perseverance and skill of the former, will develope to us tho economy of 
a ju'ople who were illustrious and great as a nation, at a period just 
within the horizon of our mental capacity of time. The palaces, tem- 
ples, and sculptured galleries of the Niucvite kings, buried beneath 
their own ruins, and those of the superstructures of many succeeding 
dynasties in Koiyunjik alone, cover in extent of surface about ono 
hundred acres of ground, of which a small portiou only has been 
thoroughly examined. 1 

Nebbi Y funis, the other artificial tumulus within the euccinto of 
Nineveh, covers an area of about forty acres. It is of an irregular 
shape, but more precipitous and abrupt than Koiyunjik, especially on its 
western face, which originally joined tho wall of the city, though now 

1 Coiuncl Dawliuson was daily tlius employed in a most inclement season : 
lioofc iii hand, sometimes seated in a swamp, sometimes protected only by an 
umbrella from the torrents coursing down from above, ho persevered and succeeded 
in obtaining copies of all the legible tablets uncovered wiiliin tho mounds both of 
Nineveh and Niinrud. It was ludicrous and interesting indeed, to witness the 
shifts he was occasionally put to to obtain a glimpse of light upon a defaced and 
uncertain character of the inscriptions. His activity of mind and body in the 
pursuit of his favourite study in every situation, is certainly deserving of tho 
success which the public and his numerous fri.'nds most cordially wish him. 

: We insert for the benefit of the curious that Koiyunjik contains about 
I 1,00(1,1100 tons of earth, and iis neighbour, Nebbi Yiiuus, (i,. r >tlll,UIMI. On the 
supposition, therefore, of MOO men being able to excavate and remove 120,000 
tons of earth annually, these artificial eminences would require respectively about 
120 years and 5-1 years for their completion by this number of people. In their 
construction, women as well as men were employed by (lie despots of tho day. 
This we learn from the inscriptions deciphered by Colonel itawliiisou. 
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separated from it by roads on tlio north and south. A deep ravine 
divides the surface, which is generally flat, into two portions ; the cast 
one being used as a cemetery, by the inhabitants of a village occupying 
the summit of the western and larger portion ; on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous white building, traditionally covering the last 
resting-place of the prophet Jonah. 1 The site, therefore, in Mahomc- 
dan eyes, is a sacred one, and hence (he erection of the village adjoin- 
ing, chiefly inhabited by Kurds, who arc muleteers and cultivators of 
the flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favourite spot, from its 
propiuijuity to the shrine ; and the base of the mound is therefore 
thickly studded over with the last emblems accorded lo humanity- - 
the head and foot-stone that connect him with his mother earth. TIi'h 
it is that renders excavation of the tumulus so diflicult ; but no one 
who passes can doubt but it conceals, like its neighbour Koiyunjik, a 
stately edifice of an Assyrian age, 2 and likely, from the sanctity 
attached to it at the present day, to have been a much-revered spot, 1 
even in the early times we arc considciing ; for, singularly enough, 
the later sects — oven prejudiced Mahomedans — arc not exempt from a 
certain credulity and veneration always attaching to mysterious per- 
sonages, and to spots 4 traditionally invested with interest, as the thea- 
tres of their pilgrimage and operations. 

1 The Chrislinns deny that Jonah died in Nineveh, l>ut acknowledge tliat a 
Christian church occupied the (dace of the present Mahoincdan mosque and tomb, 
paid to have been built over the former on the Mahometan occupation. See Rich, 
ii, 32, in a font iiDtc. 

5 Since this was penned, the l'aeha of Mosul has opened the mound by (lie aid 
of convicts employed for the purpose. Two splendid hulls, much defaced, anil some 
chambers funned of slabs bearing the Cuneiform legend, were exposed on my last 
visit in April of this year. The bulls arc about nineteen feet high, contiguous to the 
so-called tomb of the prophet, and if anything, below the foundation of the edifice. 

3 If Nimis really had a sepulchre in Nineveh, we are disposed to regard this 
tomb of Ncbbl YiinuH as the mausoleum honoured with the litle of "Uusta Nini" 
by Ovid and by olher writers, who, more or less conflicting in the circumstances 
of his burial, make the whole of Asia Minor, from Tarsus to Babylon, the scone 
of it. We shall allude to the subject again in the paper on Ninm'ul, the great 
pyramid of which being supposed by some to represent the real tomb. 

4 On the outskirts of Mosul, on the opposite side to Nineveh, we have the 
recognized grave of Selli, the third son of Adam. The tomb is much revered by 
both Christians and Mahomedans of the district. Ncbbi Allah Shyth, " Seth, the 
prophet of God," is the usual name and title uttered in speaking of him : but are 
we to credit the talc of bis burial here, or does the site mark the last resting-place 
of a pagan personage of a subsequent age and less direct lineage from the original 
Adam of our race? Considering the extraordinary monuments of Assyria but 
lately revealed to us, we might indeed be justified in the expectation of meeting 
still older records on this soil ; for Ninus, in archaic relation to antediluvian Seth, 
is but as n youngster of the human race, fie map, Sheet iii. 

voi,. xv. 2 A 
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The peaked cone, surmounting the cupola of Nebbi Yunus, can be 
seen from a considerable distance, and, stuccoed white, it glitters in the 
landscape as the most conspicuous object in Nineveh. Its peak was 
ascertained as 136 feet above the junction of the Khosr with the Tigris, 
though the mound itself is believed to be of less elevation than Koi- 
yunjik. Accuracy in this respect, surmounted as the mound is with 
houses, could not be expected, and, unfortunately, the constant rains 
we experienced so relaxed the cobwebs fitted horizontally in the tele- 
scopes of our theodolites, that angles of elevation could not be relied 
on ; though those given cannot be far from the truth. 

The above eminences exhibit the only vestiges that are in any way 
remarkable within the area of Nineveh. There are, however, some 
low mounds of debris accumulated north-west of Koiyunjik, which 
•point out the situations of buildings ; and, on the rising grounds to the 
east, here and there, may be traced the alignments of others just 
above the surface of the soil. They offer nothing of interest, and we 
agree in the opinion given by other travellers, that the enclosure never 
contained any vast connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, 
but, on the contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots 
of open ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present within 
the enceinte of Baghdad. Under whatever dynasty, indeed, Assyria 
is viewed, we must always attach to its people inclinations favourable 
to nomadic life, consistent indeed with the aspect of the country, and 
their great origin as pastoral races. The love of wandering, moreover, 
must, as now, have made these families difficult of control ; and hence, 
doubtless, the policy of fencing them around with fixed abodes soon 
became apparent to those who, phrenologically speaking, possessed, 
the organs of government and power; We believe, indeed, that the 
disposition in the people to stray had originally as much to do with the 
construction of the enclosure before us as considerations of defence had : 
in the meantime we are deviating from our own path in the topography 
of Nineveh, which we resume with a short account of a spring in the 
central ditch, No. 13 of the map. 

This pool, at the present time known by the Turkish name 
Demlamajeb, 1 is situated in a recess of the west bank of the excavated 
channel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limestone just showing 
below the superimposed conglomerate of the bank; and whether it 
has wept on unnoticed since the fall of the Assyrian monarchy or 
not, we leave others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested 

1 A;»-L«JL*0 corruption of Demlamakeh, a term applied to a water oozing 
drop by drop. It is Turkish. 
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its waters, which arc pure and wholesome, with remedial properties in 
various diseases, that have, doubtle-s, in this singular country, been 
handed down from age to age; and the grotto before it, supported by 
its liuuihlc pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, 
clotho it also with the honours of age, even did not the singular 
custom of antiquity, 1 that of driving nails in the crevices of the stones, 
remain to our view at the present day: "as a nail stickcth fast 
between the joinings of the stones," is here indeed literally witnessed, 
for wo have large nails, driven in to their heads, filling the crevices 
of every Ream. Were the practice a modern one, as suggested by 
Rich, 2 nails of every period would bo found embedded in the masonry, 
expressive of the benefits derived from the virtues of the water, for 
Rich regards them as sacred relics; but why the presiding nymph 
should bo wooed by the hammer and the votive offering of a nail, us 
lie supposes, we have yet to learn. 3 We incline, therefore, to tho 
belief that the arched masonry of the period was so far defective in 
tho science of keying that the processs of studding with iron nails was 
necessary to the firm union of the blocks in the formation of the arch; 
otherwise tho nails would be found in conspicuous crevices only, and 
not, as they are, wedged around the entire seam. 

The little fount of Dcmlnniajeh has, however, other attractions for 
the English traveller, nor can he read a name carved on the grotto 
there without sympathy and regret; sympathy for the bereaved lady 
so feelingly mentioned in the delightful pages of " Kurdistan and 
Nineveh," and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a true antiquarian 
eye, so critically examined and ably wrote upon both Nineveh and 
Babylon, should not himself have been spared to witness the results of 
his foresight, achieved by La.yard a few years later only. For the 
first detailed notices of these places we arc certainly indebted to that 
eminent man, who, as a traveller, treated all subjects, whether 
geography, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that cannot 
fail of being appreciated by those who follow his foot-prints on tin? 
same soil. Nothing, indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though 
ho was but a passer-by ; and for labour in detail, where bo had op- 
portunities of survey, he cannot be surpassed. Like the geologist, 

1 Kcclosiaslicus xxvii. M. 

' Lnyard regard* the arch as tho work of n Crock or Roman age. AVc tliinl; 
otherwise, from the prevailing practice noticed in Ecclcsiasticus, which would, we 
presume, refer it to a still earlier period. 

3 Jlich, in his "Kurdistan and Nineveh," deems these emblems expressive of a 
registered vow in the event of recovery from sickness. — Vol. ii,, page U4. 

2 A 2 
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indeed, who predicts (lio existence of precious metals from observa- 
tions of (lie soils, Rich, thirty years ago, presaged tlio oxisteiieo 
of Assyrian monuments in tlie mines from whence (hey havo been 
exhumed. 1 

The prejudices of the Osmanli had, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Jiich's well known liberality and zeal, our museums would havo 
been stored with Assyrian relics at the commencement of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of cither Nimrud or Nineveh 
was from the pen and pencil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in tho 
volumes edited by his widow, will be found as correct as tho most 
diligent enthusiast can desire; indeed, wero it not for tho renewed 
iii'piiry into Assyrian (subjects, the present survey we have tho honour 
of submitting to the public might have been dispensed with, for its 
value chielly consists in corroborating the fidelity of his positions; 
and otherwise, though quite unnecessary, stamping his narrative with 
the broad seal of truth. He was the first real labourer in Assyrian 
fields. 

Before concluding wc may be permitted a few words on the 
identity of the ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted 
to delineate as they exist " in situ," opposite to Mosul, at the present 
time; for it appears to us that Layard, in remarking, " the evidence 
all'oriled by the examination of all the known ruins of Assyria further 
identities Nimriid with Nineveh, and that the former represents the 
original site of tho city " (Vol. ii., pp. 24.'5, 24(5, of Nineveh and its 
ISoinnins), is in error. That the former was endowed with the name 3 
a> a pari of the district of Nineveh, or as the capital of a subsequent 
■ late, no will not deny; but that, it was " par excellence" tho capital 
of Assyria from the earliest times we cannot subscribe to. In the 
disquisition upon giving a new locality for the capital of Nineveh in 
favour of Ninm'ul, the eminent explorer and writer on Assyria has 
called in the whole of the .surrounding ruins intermediate between the 
Tigris ami the Zi'ib, to aid in swelling tho confined area of the latter 
to the rank and dignity of a metropolis! The same argument 3 that 
has been adopted for Nimriid in the same sense is surely applicable 
nUo to the larger quadrangle around Koiyunjik, which, besides 

1 We infer this from Ilia rough notes ami from his fragments, Cuneiform and 
other carefully preserved relies, though he nowhere directly asserts their exist- 
ence. His journals are, indeed, only the results of observations, not of rcllection, 
his death preventing his opinions being embodied witli the former. 

4 We shall endeavour to explain this further when considering tho position of 
Nimriid in the paper accompanying its plan. 

" Itinerary and inferred census of population from the pages of Jonah. 
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traditionally hearing (lie actual name of Nineveh' (Ninua) for aire-, 
is capable of containing all the Assyrian vestigea yet, found iit, 
Nimrud and its locality. The broad walls and nohle water defences 
of the former appear to us, indeed, of more importance in a categorical 
inquiry of this nature, than all the historical accounts published of the 
capital since the flood. 2 These are more or less vague and conflicting, 
and mislead instead of instruct. They .should, therefore, one and all 
be set aside in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in this instance, wo 
have it; even if, from the earliest times, arbitrary opinion, founded on 
tradition, had not decided in fixing the Nineveh of the world. In 
opposition, therefore, to G'lcsias and Oiodoruv to Kliabo and I'loliuu, 1 
wo must be allowed to retain (ho capital where it. is sell evident, ils 
founder established it. We cannot consent, indeed, to sell its birth- 
right for the mess of flummery the former'*' two have presented u.s with, 
though even at the present day the Tigris is confounded with the 
Euphrates by half the population of the district. Xonophon, in (ho 
Anabasis, though he mentions not the name of Niii'veh, tua.l:i:s the 
city in ruins opposite Mcspila tho capital of the kingdom of the 



1 The characters *~Jl]T >Jff- *7~~ T| represent the name in the Cuneiform 

writings of Assyria, equivalent to tlie Hebrew, '•"JJ J Tim Soptiiagint writ's 
the nnmc Nirti/i, Nirnoj, and the ordinary Greek writings Nii'mj, as th'- form, 
•while in Latin it is denominated Ninus. See Kitto, under Nineveh; ami CufoiK-l 
llawlinsnn supplies >-£!|Y t>»<| \l^"l as llio monogram for the city. 

5 The Kh&sr boundary, as tlte most accessible point, would require the bulk of 
the population for its defence. Wo shall refer again to this subject when con- 
sidering the position of Nimri'id in the next paper. 

' These authors place it on the Euphrates, an egregious but common enough 
error, as we have before pointed out. 

4 Nimrud is evidently defined as the Nineveh of these geographers, and at the 
period they wrote it doubtless held the title, according to E.istern usage, after the 
destruction of the capital. Slrabo's identifying the region as Calnrhene is 
conclusive, however, we think, of Nimrud's not holding the arii/innl. title of 
N inevch, for it has been recognised by Colonel ltawlinson as the Kalkhu, of the 
Cuneiform writings, and the Cnlnli of Genesis x. As such, it was doubtless the 
principal city of Cal.icheno, the name of the district in Slrabo's time, and, fiom 
being the last inhabited, known also as tbc representative of the original Atur or 
Nineveh, its contemporary city from tbc first foundation of the monarchy there. 

6 If Aristotle, Plutarch, Aulus ('ellitis, and Jo'cph Scaligor arc correct in 
their estimate of the character and writings of C'tesia", his fragments should cease 
to be <|uotod as authority for anything. We li-dicvc the statements of the latt-r 
geographers, Strabo and I'toleniy, to apply exclusively to Nimrud while it held 
rani; »b the capital of a later age. Wo shall consider the subject again in tin- 
description of Nimrud. 
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IWedesjat least, wo presume so, from its extent in comparison with 
the neighbouring Lurissa, which can ho no other than Nimriid, and 
the fact of its requiring the special interposition of tho gods for its 
capture by the enemy. Xenophon, indeed, is nowlicro so lax as any 
of the oilier ancient writers that liave been quoted, and in geogra- 
phical details he far excels them in perspicuity and acutencss. In the 
region wo arc considering, every loot, of his masterly retreat is 
apparent, and if aught were wanting, either in distances or description, 
to recognize the whereabouts of tho Greeks at tho time of passing tho 
Great Cattle and city of tho Modes, wo havo the very name of 
Mespila, by a simple transition of Oriental orthography, rendored in 
(lie modern one of Mosul.' 

Lastly, we havo the lonih of Jonah creeled on one of tho principal 
mounds within the area of tho city, hearing to this day tho name of 
the capital to which his mission was especially ordained. Though his 
reputed death anil burial here may not obtain sufficient credit to 
warrant its positive identity as Nineveh, still tho nanio of Jonah 
itself in connexion at all with tho desolate silo before us, brought 
down from age to age in a country where habits, customs, and 
traditions are proverbially as unchangeable as the sun above, stamps 
it with a reputation that might otherwise bo questionable. The name, 
however, has doubtless been applied to other ruins occupying 
contiguous positions, and, indeed, as we havo said beforo, wo consider 
the territory included between tho Tigris and tho Zab, south of tho 
Kliosr, as comprehended in tho proper name. 8 Tho positions of 
Selamiych and Niinrud, as being inhabited to a later date, would 
retain the name after tho abandonment of the capital, 3 and in this 

1 Mcspila, or Mfv-irt'Xui, "central gates," &c, named, we presume, by tlio 
Greeks from being midway between the Persian (tulf, tbu Kuxine, tlio Mediter- 
ranean, and (lie Caspian Seas. Tlio term, after Alexander's conquest, soon 
became converted into Muspil ami Musvil, to lie further corrupted into tho 

Arabieised Mosul, after the Mahnmcdan complex). ,)..;».« signifies "joining; or 
connecting," and is equally applicable to si spot from whence emanated the 
diverging caravan routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Northern 
Asia Minor, in early times as in the present day, when we sec it as the central 
mart which connects the traders of the surrounding countries ill one common 
pursuit. 

- In tlio same way as Loudon and its environs are included under the same 
general term of London, when not necessary to particularize a single locality; but if 
we speak of tile city of London, the words must be held as siguilicatire of the 
city's limits nlone. 

• 1 Many instances of this may be quoted; Solcucia retained the name Babylon 
long after the original Babylon was destroyed, and Baghdad, even at the present 
time, is named sometimes after the original Babel ; at least, the episcopal chair of 
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way Yakut, and other Arsib geographers not. over-critical in inquiry, 
became possessed of Ihoir knowledge of Assyrian sites, that in, by tin: 
simplo traditions oi a new people. These have dwindled to men; 
villages since the Aral) geographers passed from the scene, and hence 
the name of Nineveh or Ninua, again attaching to its primitive 
position in proximity to Mosul, which place in the present day even 
affords tho patronymic of Mosubiwi, not only to its own inhabitants 
but to those of tho villages at a, considerable distance around ; the 
country north of the Zab at the same time receiving the title of Ardh 
Mosul, in much the sumo way as may bo supposed the cajntal, 
Nineveh, gave its name to the identical district, in olden time. The 
extent of the Nineveh of Jonah, its population, and much cattle, need 
not, therefore, alarm the greatest sceptic, though we must confess the 
dimensions given to the city by Diodorus Siculus, 1 to bo n.« 
irreconcilable with truth as the most determined Munchausen of 
ancient or modern limes could desire. Wc are, however, more 
inclined to attribute error to tho stadia of bis manuscript than 
culpability to himself or his informant, particularly as he gives a 
correct distance of seventy furlongs or stadia, when describing the 
fliirht of the rebels, as the interval between the mountains ami the 
capital of Nineveh, a few pages further on. 5 

Wo now close this paper, with hope it may in some measure 
elucidate the map, on which t-vury care has been bestowed to render 
it descriptive of the interesting spot. Our observations extend to 
Nineveh alone, as a.ll connected with the modern Mosul 1 will be 

tho Bishops of Babylon, after firliucia was ruined, took root in Baghdad, ami still 
Htiiintn, though in a tottering ami disreputable state, as the seal of a bishop bear- 
ing the title of Babylon. Rcleitcia, too, gave its name to other places after it wai 
abandoned, and of EsUi Baghdad*, or " Old Uaghdads," wc have a goodly assort- 
ment, though in these eases the name of Baghdad has returned to the original 
site; the "Old Baghdads" being ruins of more modem positions, founded by 
caprice, or necessity, and again do.-crtcd for the original city. The mod rn 
Basich loo elands on the site of Abileh, which nniiic is lost and replaced by that 
of the city of Sindhad, now seen in ruins live miles west of the modern l'asrch, 
licnriii" with the ignorant the name of Janni Ali only, that of part of a inosrpio, 
the single pile left erect there. 

Instead of four hundred and eighty stadia, the circuit of the walls is but one- 
eighth, or sixty stadia. 

5 Compare Book, chap, i., 101, with page 121 of the fiame book and chapter, 
in the English tranlation of Booth. 

- 1 With respect to it wc quote the apt words of Sir Anthony Shirley, in 
rurcbas, p. 1SII7 of the 2nd vol. After speaking of Nineveh, he adds: " •vilhiu 
ono English mile of it is a place called Mosul, a small thing, rather (o be a 
witness* of the other's miglitinesso and God's judgement, than of any fashion of 
magnificence in itsclfc." 
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Milliciently explicit in the map itself, and any comments wo have 
indulged in not bearing cm the subject wo have undertaken, it is 
hoped will he received as inserted only, to relieve the tedium of 
geographical detail. We have, however, to remark that the whole 
country contained in the plan is under cultivation, even to the 
Minimi ts of the walls of Nineveh and the eminences of Koiyunjik 
and Nebi Yuuus, wherever the plough can furrow uninterrupted by 
the iirtilicial obstructions of tho ancient works. These fields and 
furrows have been excluded from the plan to render objects nioro 
distinct; but the reader himself can reflect how much the little 
implement of husbandly, in the action of centuries, has had to 
perform in reducing man's works to their present height, and what 
remains for it to effect ere the crumbled walls bo swept to a level 
with the surface of tho plain, which, to tho west, between it and tho 
Tigris, is mostly of comparatively recent sedimentary formations, 
added to annually by the detritus of structures worn down by tho 
combined efforts of rain and the plough. That the walls which, after 
so great an interval of time, show such remnants, must have been 
originally of ample dimensions and strength, wo cannot doubt, even 
if historical records were silent on the subject; and these relate, that 
four hundred thousand men were thrice defeated before tho city was 
laid siege to; and then, to effect its capture, after an investment of 
two years, the rivers, at the interposition of tho Gods, brought about 
what man had hitherto been unable to achieve.' 

To reconcile this part of tho account, however, with modern 
appearances, we have only to picture to ourselves an unusual flood 
in tho Tigris, with tho dykes in possession of the enemy, and an 
extraordinary downfall of rain swelling tho Khosr to such an extent 
as to break down its triple dams at No. 27, near the cast and 
principal wall. The prophecy that " Nineveh could never be taken 
by force till tho river became the city's enemy," would bo easily 
fill til led by their destruction, ami the panic-stricken king, under tho 
conviction that tho oracle had been accomplished, must have at once 
abandoned his empire and his life. "Their memorial had perished 

1 Diodorus Sicnlns, lionk ii., chap. 2, makes tlic Euphrates the destroyer of the 
cily. This is n confusion of names which we have endeavoured to point nut us 
I ill common enough in (he country. After gnat reflection in connection with 
the surface levels of the locality, we, however, conclude the Khosr, anil not 
the Tigris, to have been chiefly instrumental in its ruin, the more so as tho 
walls contiguous to the Tigris arc in till respects, as rc«nrds tho admission of 
the river within litem, as perfect as ever they were. There is indeed, no trace 
of a rupture on the side of the Tigris which catt be attributed to the effects of 
the stream. 
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"\vitli tlicin," indeed, liiul not the literary acumen of Rawlinson been at 
hand to develop the wonderful discoveries of Layard. To the former, 
in anticipation of the approval of Government, we have inscribed the 
map of Nineveh. 1 Though but a small tribute, it is one of admiration 
for tho physical and mental energy which, in the fields of Cuneiform 
and geographical inquiry, he has porscveringly displayed, and which 
wo liavo been an eye-witness to for many years past. 

Nimrud and its topography forms the subject of the next paper to 
accompany Sheet II. of our maps. The limited time al our disposal 
would not admit of separate plans being made of the excavations at 
cither placo. Tho excellent work of La.ya.rd, however, supplies all 
deficiencies on this anil every other subject that may be required for 
a full comprehension of the vestiges of Assyria. 



ToroonAi'HY or NimhOk, 
Illustrative of Sheet 2nd of (he Vertices of Asrt/rut. 

Though wo have for consistency's sake lent our endeavours to 
maintain the capital of Assyria on the spot it has so long occupied, 
and have objected in the previous paper to the grounds on which 
Layard has essayed to transfer the dignities of the metropolis to this 
place, we quite concur in his general observations respecting Nimrud, 
which, geographically considered, it is presumed held the second 
rank among Assyrian cities, and it is not unlikely that it attained a 
greater importance after tho destruction of the original Nineveh; tho 
position and religious character of its edifices rendering it, we infer, a 
favourite residence of the monarchs of Assyria. In Eastern wars, too, 
tho destruction of the capital from the earliest times appears to have 
been the chief incentive to conquest; and, razed as the original 
Nineveh is stated to have been on its overthrow by the Modes, the 
remnant of its people would, after the excitement had passed aw:iy, 
naturally congregate in tho neighbourhood of the sacred edifice.", and 
around their altars endeavour to erect again a shelter for their wives 
and children, before settling down in their turn as a subjugated but 
protected race. 

In the plenitude of power, and, indeed, while advancing towards 
that state, wo may conclude that the Assyrians, as well as other 
nations ambitious of conquest, would first of all secure themselves 
from foreign invasion; additional grounds for placing the capital on 
tho banks of tho Kliosr are thus furnished, as, protected as the 
1 Sheet 1st of the Vestiges of Assyria. 
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Ii'iiitory otherwise is by Iho Tigris, by llio Znb, and by the hilly 
range of IWakliib defended again by (bo Gomel or Ghazir-Su, tho 
norlh-weslern boundary, skirled only by (lie small rivulet, is by far 
the weakest point. Common prudence alone would, therefore, dictato 
(he necessity of establishing (he bulk of the population on tho most 
accessible position. Hence (he situation of Khorsabad at one 
extremity of the line, and Nineveh, (ho capital of the country, pre- 
lected also by (he Tigris, at the other. Tbc.se, connected by a series 
of posts at dams situated at intervals along tho Khosr's course, in 
relation with tho noblewater-defene.es of tho metropolis, by keeping 
I he Khosr at a high elevation, must havo answered admirably as a 
bulwark against approach from the assailable quarter ; and, for these 
reasons also we must regard the locality of Nimnid as peculiarly 
adapted to (he situation of a provincial town in which might bo 
established (he cherished emblems of religion, tho temples necessary 
(o them, and the palaces essential (o either the magnificence or 
recreations of the Assyrian kings; for prelected by contiguous rapid 
streams, but a. small force was needed to watch over the security of 
the position where tranquillity invited to the observances of the faith, 
as well as (o Iho enjoyments incidental to existence in a tseini- 
harharous condition of society. 

That Nimnid, as the representative of Nineveh, remained 
inhabited to the last as the protected asylum of its scattered people 
there can, perhaps, bo lilt-lo doubt, for the broad face of the country 
speaks of its abandonment by the Tigris at a period long subsequent 
(•> its foundation; and tho excavated canal brought with such 
diligence and ingenuity from (be distant Zeb, supplies a conjectural 
page in its history which, nllirmalivo of its sanctity as a cherished 
position, points to its occupation as a city so long as the tunnel and 
ranal on (he west bank of the Zab remained open and intact; anil, its 
was (ho custom in ancient as well as in modern times, it doubtless 
bore also the name of its great archetype, Nineveh. \\"e may dale its 
decline and Until desertion from tho time tho former was severed from 
the aqueduct by an encroachment of tho river. When this event 
happened we cannot ascertain, for history is silent; but identified as 
Nimri'id is with the Larissa 1 of Xcnophon's Anabasis, wo learn that it 
was descried at least twenty-two centuries back, and, perhaps, for a 
considerable period previous to his passage Ihrough the country. 
The account he gives of its capture during an eclipse of the sun litis 
reference doubtless to its degradation on the fall of the Assyrian 
monarchy. The recital shows, however, (hat the current of events 

< Hook III. 
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connected with these interesting ruins lni.il not then stagnated in tins 
dark abyss of time. 

Notwithstanding tlio additional materials placed at our disposal 
by the recent discoveries, we must ever remain dependent in a great 
measure on conjecture for the comparative antiquity of Assyrian .sites. 
Even with the correct interpretation of (lie Assyrian records, after 
years of learned and patient investigation by llawlin on and other-', 
we may not be nearer the truth in this respect, for the tablets appear 
to be records more of individual prowess than of historical or 
geographical detail, though among them there are legends of great 
value, doubtless, to both sciences. In considering the relative 
antiquity of several cities comprised within the limits of an original 
kingdom like Assyria genealogical lists would seem to bo the surest 
guide for the attainment of correct results. These, however, can only 
bo regarded as approximate landmarks to the key of inquiry, not as 
the "open, sesame" of truth itself; for after all they may serve only 
to rccognizo the restorer of a. palaee, or perhaps the iiweiiious 
decorator of an apartment that existed before, perhaps, without "tins 
foreign aid of ornament," even previous, indeed, to the invention of 
letters or of sculpture. Certainly the elaborate execution displayed 
at Ninirdd in the construction and fittings of the galleries and apart- 
ments, in the finished detail of costume and arms, and in the carvin" 
of its many-lined slabs of masonry, all point to an era of refinement, 
both in art and science, that could not have pertained to the dawn of 
Assyrian existence, but must have been the creations of long study, 
founded on system, during years of prosperity and repose. 1 The 
surest test of antiquity must be sought for, therefore, in the earlier 
hieratic forms of sculpture, which we believe can be traced in the 
coarse stone and colossal balls- of Koiyunjik and Kborsabiid, pcrhap ; 
covering still ruder forms of a more primitive type, in the same way 
as the creations of a subsequent period, when higher art prevailed, 
arc found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Nimrud 
palaces, we are inclined to regard them as the last monuments of 
Assyrian skill when she had reached her zenith of prosperity, and her 
people the acme of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were 

' Layard notices of one of his curly discoveries that it surpasses those of 
Khorsahiid. — Sec " Nineveh and its Remain*," Vol. t., ehap. ii., p. 41; awl 
again in page O.'t lie ailils of others, " although the relief win lower yet (lie outline 
was, perhaps, more careful and true than Iho'e of Kliorsaliad," and this 
description is apparently characteristic of the earliest palatial sculptures of 
Nimrud : sec page 0'4. 

3 Sonic of these bear only a few letters or a name for an inscription. 
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(Iicii (levelopcil in tlie nice. To these gradual developments wo 
must ascribe, perhaps, the fickle nature of their worship as charac- 
terized in the religious emblems now open to inspection ; and, if the 
winged deity of the Persians, found in most of the monuments of the 
Acluemeiiiau kings at Bohistiin, Tersepolis, and other places, as is 
generally admitted, originated in Assyria, wo must conclude that tho 
emblem itself, copied hy the Persians, pertained to a. form of doctrine 
which, though blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied 
an idea of one supremo god, distinct from terrestial beings yet 
likened, unto humanity, indeed, having for its typo tho great model of 
the Creator portrayed in the 1st chapter of Genesis. 1 This model is 
nowhere found :\t Koiyunjik and Khnrsahnil, but is represented on 
(he monuments of the later palaces at Niinnid, 9 and adopted by tho 
Persians, affords evidence that Nimriid existed long after the for- 
mer were deserted, for etligies such as this are not tho idle creations 
of a dav, but must have become the accepted emblem of Jehovah only 
after matured reflection had ended in conviction as to former error. 
"With individuals sueh transformations occur only after years of 
thought; with nations in the enjoyment of prosperity and peace, they 
may be effected cither in the course of a generation, or of centuries. 
Whether the reformed mode of worship connected with this emblem 
was disseminated from Palestine' through Assyria into Persia, or 
whether it sprung forth in Assyria and radiated to the cast and west, 
is an intricate question. That it obtained as the latest symbol of 
divinity in Assyria can scarcely be denied from its adoption by Persia; 
that it beeaino engrafted on tho pure Sabtcan doctrines held by 
enlightened generations preceding may be verified, perhaps, on tho 
relics in our museums; and that both succeeded to Iconism, or tho 
corrupt idolatry practised soon after the re-peopling of the earth, 
subsequent to the flood, we may presume from tho light thrown on 
the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of tho elligy 
among earlier idols, as the monsters of Polytheism themselves stand 

1 Verses 2li ami 27. " Let us create man in our own image and after our 
likeness." Tlie artists of every age have, |>crl>a|>3, put a too literal interpretation 
on tlie text. 

- Layanl's Nineveh, Vol. II., p. 202. 

3 We Iiavo the figure on a cylinder bearing tlie riueniciati inscription, 

F/T 5 !* > I — K P+ >£j^$ P & h\ y <»'<! "ee a similar elligy on tho 
wall of a mummy pit in Egypt, described under tlie bead of " Burial," in tho 
Biblical Cyclopaedia of Kilto. It also abounds on the cylinders of Babylonia and 
Assyria in connection with symbols of Saba-isni, the sacred tree and bull of 
Assyria ; these cylinders, however, we regard as of an era fur later thau others on 
which the figure of Orniuzd is not seen. 
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revealed to us in the subterranean passages of Koiyunjik, which 
wo licliovc to have been the ataxic of the primitive hierarchy of 
Assyria. These colossal homoluurs, which seem to have presided 
over the early mythology of Assyria in the ahsence of Ormuzd him- 
self, winged as they aro express care and protection, while their 
human features imply Godhead in the more exalted faculties of the 
mind. 

Thus intellectually formed, the fahricators of such works could not 
remain in ignorance of a still higher order of creation, apart from the 
globe they occupied. The firmament above them, by day and night, 
exhibited a splendour over which they had no control, but which their 
reason led them to view as replete with omens, good and evil, to man- 
kind. The result of study and contemplation soon exhibited the 
latter in the divinations and sorceries the Chaldeans were so eel"- 
brated for; and to the former may be traced that profound system of 
astronomy, which, above all other sciences, leads the mind into regions 
where it is lost in wonder and amazement at its own diminutivencss. 
In the science, then but imperfectly developed, men could only con- 
ceive a Great Cause in invisible action, and took to worshipping it 
through its most prominent and mysterious works, the sun, moon, 
stars, air, earth, five, water, and the winds. 1 

The imagination would, however, still intrude the portrait of an 
invisible origin, and as in the first chapter of Genesis we are told, 
"Man was uia.de after God's own imiige," it is not surprising that 
the idea became a prevalent one with the whole human family who 
thought on the subject at all, and that the representations of the deity 
should appear anew divested of their more brutal forms and elevated 
high above the earthly groups in the picture; the diminished propor- 
tions, at the same lime, conveying a rude perspective idea 2 of "His 
habitation in infinity and space, while the winged circle surrounding 
the figure not inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubhjuity and eter- 
nity." Compared, indeed, with existing emblems of holy ami e\il 
personages, where the limbs and features are painted with daguerreo- 
type exactness, we may deem the Assyrian Ormuzd as the most simple 
and pure of the class. 3 

But under whatever phase we view Nimrml, whether iu relation 

1 Herodotus, in Clio, Art. CXXXI. 

- Willi our extended ideas at the present day, a single eye invested with a 
halo of glory, reliet as it is of pagan ages, serves to typify the all-seeing lmt 
invisible origin of nature. 

3 In the Kast, tlicrc is a vast number of miserable edifices bonsling the title 
of Christian churches, whose exterior aspects are the hast offensive parts nlmut 
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In its claim to remote antiquity, or as a sacred position of a later 
Assyrian period — it is full of interest. In the latter sense, we arc 
inclined to regard it as a seat of Mngism, where the occult sciences, 
blended with faint notions of a pure deism, were earliest fostered, and 
disseminated in a corrupt form, which subsequently provoked and 
led to the. reformation of Zoroaster. Birds hovering over, and bearing 
iiway the entrails of the dead in (ho Nimrud sculptures, seem to savour 
of Magian funereal observances, in much the 6anic way as Oruiuzd is 
represented prcsidiug over the living groups. In the generality of 
the Nimrud sculptures, indeed, we were struck with tho disproportion 
between them and the inure colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Kiiivunjik and Khorsahad; while those of the human class at the 
former place, invariably wear a marked superiority in size, as well as 
in elaborate execution, over similar personages in the mounds of tho 
latter places. To us this seemed particularly illustrative of the inarch 
of mind i'h the proyrfss of time, as claiming for man an intellectual 
position in advance of the animal creation, while, at the same tiiuo, it 
withdrew from Nimrud pretensions to a very remoto antiquity. 1 Its 
tablets too exhibit a copiousness of legend quite in accordance with 
accumulated events. They show, moreover, that composition and 
pet nil calligraphy excelled in its schools, and that operative talent 
was acquired, in the ratio demanded by the increasing pedigree and 
deeds of a long line of kings. 

On the other baud, however, the claims of Nimrud to be vegardod 

tliRin; fur williiu they are full of unseemly pictures executed in the very lowest 
style! of painting, fur art wo cannot eall it. Curzon, in liia " Monasteries of tin: 
Levant," gives a ludicrous aeeount of some of these daubs, which disgrace human 
nature, however low the intellect may be j and on this soil from whence so many 
noble inouiiiaents have been exhumed, the Christian traveller lias to deplore the 
low standard of the Christian mind, which, in tile present day, can reverence 
effigies of holy personages compared with which the idols of the Assyrians are 
singularly superior, both in ideal expression and human design. 

1 Whether these horned human bulls, liens, Ac, received in Assyria, at any 
time, divine honours or not, is a subject involved in some obscurity; on cylinders 
from Assyria and Babylonia, the bull is often an attendant, or, indeed, made the 
seat or throne of Jehovah. In later times, when the veil had been raised which 
obscured the baseness of human reason, these monsters may have been degraded 
to a subordinate place in the temples, preparatory to their exclusion altogether. 
That they were deilied in Kgypt, and countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
there can be no doubt, from numerous scriptural notices of the worship; and that 
their frontal decorations served to typify sovereignly and power, if not divi- 
nity, in the personages who adopted them, we have full warrant of from the 
pages of Pallid and the coins of the Macedonian period. Alexander the Great is 
always thus decorated and, to the present day, among Orientals, is scarcely known 

by any ellier title than ..0_<il .0 Zu'J Kuriieiu, " tho two-horned" Majesty. 
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as of a synchronous era willi the ruins opposite Mosul now denomi- 
nated Nineveh, must not lio set aside, for they are cogent, ami liino 
perhaps, will pronounce them conclusive, tliougli we cannot agree with 
Layard that "Nimrud represents the original site of the city," 1 for 
reasons wc have specified both in this ami the preceding paper on the 
capital. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, we express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. Wc have 
no desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ample experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian monuments lias 
brought to bear upon a subject intricate and bewildering in a super- 
lative degree; and our hints, therefore, it, is hoped, will bo regarded 
only in tho light of suggestions placed by the wayside, to smoolheu 
and not obstruct the progress of others in the great road to truth. 
That other grttyt cities of tins day veto established at a cotempornry 
period with Nineveh, is evident from ISiblo relation, confirmed by 
existing ruins on the spot represented by Sheet III. of our " Vestiges 
of Assyria," all of which have been more or loss explored by the enter- 
prising Layanl, who, after careful analytical reasoning " in situ," has 
pronounced the early structures of Nimrud as deserving a first rani; in 
the classification of human fabrics in this part of Asia, if not in the 
world. 2 A synthetical conclusion in sonic measure verified by Ibrvliu- 
son, who from recent, investigations is inclined, with little hesitation, 
to identify Nimrud with the f.'alah of our liiblo and Chalakh (Xn.\« # \) 
of the Scptungint.^ 

Wo now call attention to the second sheet of the vestiges of the 
Assyria, ill which wo have endeavoured to delineate the features of 
the country where Nimnid or Calah once llourished, as a. considerable 
city of that region, if not the actual seat of dominion. Layard, with 
much reason, ascribes to Assyria two periods or dynasties, in which 
tho more recent monuments of its people were separated from the 
earliest, perhaps by an interval of many centuries. Adopting this 
view, we must refer the statements of the geographers Htrabo and 
Ptolemy as to the position of Nineveh, to the later period, when 
Nimrud stood alone as the "Omega" of the Nincvite kings, and pos- 
sessed the name in virtue of its singular position, after the earlier 
cities had ceased to exist. The former places it between the I -yens 

1 Nineveh and its Remains, Vol. ii., p. 210". 
- Nineveh ami its Remains, Vol. ii., p. 22.1. 
:1 Genesis x. II. The "^73 of the .Tews, and Colonel Kawliuson recognises 

the cognate form of Kaltlni *-J^TY ^TTt ]}( '" " ,0 C '"" ir '"' ,n ''"".•riptinii*. 
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iiml the Tigris, 1 llio hitter on tlio first of tlioso .streams. In a strict 
sense we cannot demur at either relation, for though actually bor- 
dering on the Tigris, there is no doubt but that Nimrud latterly 
derived its water from tho Ziib or Lyons by means of a great aque- 
duct, ingeniously conducted from that stream to the south-east angle 
of the city where it borders on tho Slior Derrch, a petty rivulet but 
boisterous winter torrent, having its source in tho isolated hill of Ayn- 
es-safra to the north-eastward. The embankments of tho great canal 
alluded to, where unbroken by tho river, are traceable in their whole 
extent to the Z;ib ; and in a subsequent age, when tho famous tunnel 
at Negulr had been left dry by the waywardness of that stream, we 
find an underground tunnel or Kariz 3 connecting Nimrud with tho 
waters of the Ghazr-Su. We have spoken of this work in tho 
description of tho general sheet of Assyria. At prcscut the statement 
serves to show the important position held by Nimrud during tho 
latter dynasties of Assyria, for though almost within arrow's flight 
of the Tigris, oven after its abandonment by that river, the con- 
struction of a broad canal twenty-five miles in extent., through a hard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indispensable to the requirements of its 
population. 1 

At the present lime Nimrud stands abandoned alike by the Tigris 
anil the Z;ih, and the viscous current of tho Shor Dci-reli rivulet, 
mingled as it is with bitumen oozing from thermal springs in its bed, 
seems only to mock its desertion by tho sweeter streams, as it ejects 
itself over tho surface of the plain beyond. Tho Tigris at tho present 
day in the low season never approaches nearer to the ruins than a milo 
and a quarter, while tho Zab, mucc the destruction of the canal, pursues 
ils course at six miles from its walls. That its palaces and halls, 
when erected were, like the original Nineveh, begirt by pleasant waters, 
there can be no question ; nor is great invention requisite to depict the 
constant struggle which man had with the element in the remote ages, 

> It is not at nil improbable but tiiat Ptolemy's position lias no reference what- 
ever lo Nimrud, but to the Nineveh of our map, opposite to the modern Mosul. 
» This is referred to in the Cuneiform inscription by the characters T» U*-Y 

H~ »-^T\ fc*"*— j *-T\ T 5- Ncgiib is a modern Arab name, literally 

l - .2 i " a hole " or " perforation." 

j 

■s - x \i Persian compound, the name of an underground tunnel for conducting 
-/•■-' 
a sin am lo lower grounds, where the intermediate laud is of a higher elevation. 

4 Sec also general paper on this head, where the work is deemed one of a reli- 
gions design. 
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to keep it subordinate to the objects lie lia<l designed. We liave, as 
wo have previously mentioned, a conjectural page written on tlic 
face of the valley before us; every wbcre the progress of the Tigris is 
well marked, from the period when its waters first embraced this early 
temple of the human race, to thcir-divorcc and subsequent attachment 
to the rugged outline of the precipices bounding the valley of the 
river to the west. Traces of its career in the remoter ages are still 
discernible in the abraded cliffs on which the edifices of Nimriid stand, 
as also in the shallow indenture at their base, once occupied by tho 
ample stream, but now almost olilil.era.ted by the plough. It seems 
probable, indeed, that tho valley of the Tigris here, as widl as in the 
neighbourhood of Nineveh, was more confined at the period we speak 
of, and that the same causes 1 have acted in a greater degree to widen 
it to its present extent. Deeper beds, occupying intermediate positions 
between the eastern boundary of the valley and the present channel, 
mark also the Tigris's course in n mediaeval period. That, named Sorrlt 
al 'bu Dcbbiin 1 by the modern occupants, bears unmistakeablc evidence 
of the wayward character of the current which doubtless caused at 
tho same time so much anxiety in the minds of a free people, for 
in the progress of the stream westward, they must hare felt bereaved 
of their principal defence. Hence, doubtless, the construction of the 
great dam Awa.iych 3 across the channel of the Tigris, the remains 
of which, still the terror of raft-men, have given rise to many ludi- 
crous traditions, and formed a subject for exaggeration even with 
European travellers. 4 In the low season the Tigris tumbles and roars 
over the massive masonry it is composed of; and, on a calm night, can 
bo heard at many miles' distance, moaning as it were a requiem over 
departed grandeur. We witness here, indeed, the vanity of human 
labors from the beginning, and require no written tablets to chronicle 
the ever-constant action of nature which time has portrayed with a 
truthfulness that will endure; the traditions of the country ascribe the 
erection of the dam both to Nimriid and Darius, but in the last name 

1 Fluid pressure on the inferior or southern curves, perhaps assisted by earth- 
quakes. 

5 .,Aj'j»Jil\ I:\ms " 'flic prowler's way," an expressive mrfonivm common 
to tlic Arabs. 

' .jl.T "Sound," " the nimbler." It is also called occasionally tlic "Snklir 
Nimriid," or " Nimrud's melts." 

4 Tlic quaint old Tavernier describes tlic rapid In re willi a fall of twenty fi «:t; 
and in our English translation of liis voyages it is still further improved upon by 
tlic rendering of twenty fathoms. Sec his Voyages. 

VOL. XV. 2 B 
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wo may, perhaps, discern a Median occupation of the city, long after 
ils lirst foundation, when such a work became noeossary lo confine tlio 
receding waters to the eastern dill's, in order that tho town should 
nut he insulated from so essential an article Appearances on tho 
west hank of the river lead us to conclude that the work was of eome 
extent, and if we arc not mistaken, a portion of it will bo found 
extending liolow (ho soil as far as a tonguo from tho rocky ridges 
lying to (ho W.N.W. 1 The opening of the great canal from the 
Z;il>, dales \vc presume, from the partial or total destruction of this 
work. 

Wo need not enlarge on tho geological features of tho tract con- 
tained in tlio second sheet of the vestiges of Assyria. They are in 
most respects similar to those in the locality of Nineveh, excepting 
(hat the higher ridges west of Mosul, which join tho Siujar groups of 
rocks, abut, with a less easy decline, on tho valloy of the Tigris in tho 
neighbourhood of the Zab. The ridges on cither side of this stream, 
indeed, from the Kara Chokli* range to Siujar, appear mere continua- 
tions; tho higher portions separated only in the line of their direction 
during tlio process of cooling, into vertical lamina), while tho lower 
undulations thrown oil' from tliciu are mere bubbles cropping forth on 
tho surface, when (he ridges themselves aro depressed beneath the 
superstrata, generally of limestone and conglomerate, over tho wholo 
region. The Tigris, as far as Nimruil, is upheld on its southern or 
inferior slope by one of these lamimc, which, acting as a great barrier, 
terminates at IMishrak, a rocky elevation or capo surmounted by three 
conspicuous! peaks when viewed from the north.'' Hero, however, 
the opposition ceases, and both it and the Z.ib have availed themselves 
of (he outlet afforded by one of those deep depressions, to break 
through (he superficial bubbles of the crust, anil, after many tortuous 
cheeks, unite to form one grand stream, coursing silently, but deep, 
through comparatively plain lands, in a more steady course towards 
Babylonia. 

The ell'ect of this antagonism, has, however, operated to widen 
the vallej' of the river in the struggle of ages ; and like a great 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained, the wider it has spread 
its convolutions. These, sinuous enough in the low season, aro ex- 
tended over the greater part of the valley in the spring, filling up the 

We liml not the means of crossing (lie river with our instruments to prove 
what is advanced, nor would time admit of tlio delay in the construction of rafts. 

- The name of a high mount on the summit of a ridge, crossing the plain 
helium lie Lower and I * |t|><r Zab. 

8 This will be better seen on Sheet III. 
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•Inserted beds; and in periods of flood the waters, like a vast sea, oven 
reach the deserted abodes which, centuries ago, they both furni.shed 
and protected. Like the victims of Tantalus' cup, a besieged people 
in Nimrt'td may, indeed, have perished from thirst in sight of the 
fluid which, a few months or even days later, inundation brought to 
their very doors. At these times the line crops in the valley are 
swept away, and their owners, with the little household furniture 
they can snatch, accompanied by their families ami cattle, beat a 
precipitate retreat. Security is afforded them on the wrecks of the 
Assyrian palaces. In the autumn and early spring, as represented 
the map, the valley of the Tigris consequently presents a broken 
surface. Broad isolated fields, lying either cultivated or fallow, con- 
trast prettily with the excavated hollows left by the receding river. 
These exhibit pools of water interspersed with a dark scrub or broom, 
the natural product of old watercourses; while the rich waving green 
of the crops, enamelled with every variety of wild (lower, now under 
the light of a spring sun, now in the shade of a passing cloud, glit- 
tering with the early dew or the passing drops of an April shower, com- 
bine to render Nimn'id in these months a favorite locality with most 
men. With the nomad and other lovers of Nature, modern or ancient, 
it must always have held a two-fold estimation. The mini hamlets of 
Naifch-Dersiwish' and Ninirud, as winter abodes of the present occu- 
pants, infested with wild cats, crawling with vermin, anil crumbling 
under the wretchedness of construct ion, shew, however, that man alone 
disfigures a scene where nature has ever been bountiful, and where he 
himself, branded as a " barbarian," once stood pre-eminent and conspic- 
uous enough to excite the admiration of states deeming themselves 
civilized only after thirty centuries of progress. If "barbarian" 
then, how shall we designate him now 1 For the ethical speculator, 
indeed, an ample and instructive Geld is open on the banks of the 
Tigris ; though we will not deny a similar theatre exists on the shores 
of the Thames also. Philosophers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, " et hoc 
genus oninc," have drunk alike of the former as of the latter, yet now, 
except in Australia and in other remote isles of Oceania, wo can no 

1 i oj ,\ ,l> HcriiwiHli ; this name lias been thought, by many a Mahoiix dan 
corruption of Darius or DarAyusli. Jt is not unlikely, considering that l):ira or 
Darius is traditionally invested with the tales and works of the neighbourho'id as 
well oh his great prototype Nimrfid. Dotli names, indeed, may have a patent 
signification, though used as mere meaningless epithets in the mouths of ignorant 
wanderers of the present day ; for, perhaps, lliey are the only traces hit in tin- 
minds of men of the two powerful dynasties in nliicli Ninirud flourished; in the 
latter as tho chief, in the former as a secondary city. 

2 Jj 2 
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where find man so attached to the zero of human happiness, which ho 
has funk to from the enjoyment of a full measure of prosperity and 
power. Ambitious only of freedom, he is content in his rags, and 
will not darter them for the silk and ermine of a shackled existence; 
though covetous enough of the latter if able to possess himself of them 

" The good old rule .... tint simple plan, 
That they should take who have the powers 
And Ihey should keep who can." 

Wc have again wandered a little from tho suhject in hand, but 
Uedouin-liko, our disposition is to stray from tho direct path to scan 
tin' expanse around; ami in fheabsenoe of other interesting objects, wo 
may be excused plucking an inviting llower, so long as wo delay not 
to extract it by (be roots. Wc will now quit Layard's hut in tho 
plan, an. I direct our steps eastwards, along the margin of the old bed 
of the river, past the mouldering walls of the mud hamlet that hits 
usurped (he name of the "mighty hunter Nimrod," pertaining to tho 
long-buried vestiges of the splendid halls beyond; our guide is tho 
high pyramid imirkul 7 in the plan. 1 Defore wo reach it, however, 
we are sensible of having stumbled into a hollow -way, 2 filled from a 
ravine and winter torrent coining from near Tel Agiib or Yakiib, 
uorlh of the city. Absorbed as we are in tho dark piles before us, wo 
heed not the swamp wo are wading through, further than to observe, 
on coming to the margin of the ruins, that tho conglomerate of tho 
tertiary rocks bounding tho east edge of the valley has not only been 
scarped aililieiallv, but. is also well worn by tho water-attrition of u 
long period. The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself llowod 
here 3 at a very remote time, and this is further confirmed by the contin- 
ual ion i.f the bed, and a well marked water-line or beach, as far south 
a* Tel Chiineli.' This boil now receives only the winter contributions 
liiiiii the ravine north, and tho Shor Derreh rivulet south, of tho city, 
which hitler, when Nimn'id was in a nourishing condition, wc aro led 
lo believe, had its debouchure lower down, on tho line of the embank- 
ment of the great canal, where wc see tho opening 5 below tho isolated 
undulation south of the eastern suburbs. This isolated piece of rock 

1 Shut II. of the Vestiges of A ssji hi. 
; No. (i of the plan. 
:i No. I! of the plan. 

4 Refer to the general plan for this artificial pile. Its distance would not 
admit of including it in the large scale of Sheet II. 

5 Marked /on the plan. 
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soil* appears, indeed, from tlio debris of buildings upon it, .and from its 
singular conformation, to liavo been connected originally uit.li tins 
rock undulations on which the city was first designed ; the great em- 
bayincnt that we now see separating them, having been formed by the 
combined back-water action or eddies of the Tigris, and the pressure 
and percolations from the Shor Jicrreh in the lapse of ages. The 
walls of the city, broken and incomplete to the south, look certainly 
as if their terminations had been swept away by the floods. North of 
Nimrud. the character of the country is the same; unless separated by 
rain-courses it averages a height of twenty and thirty fret above the 
valley of the river where it abuts on it, but more distant undulations 
rise to an elevation of eighty and ninety feet, culminating in .still 
higher points, about live and a half miles north of Sclainiyeh. 

Breaking through the crops or tertiary bubbles here bordering the 
valley to the east, the chief stream is the Shor Dene!) rivulet, 
emanating from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is 
quite dry in the lower part, owing to the water being turned on to 
the upper plains for irrigation, but in the winter ami spring the 
torrents come down with great violence. The same mnv be said of 
the next, an inferior rill 2 coming from the plains and undulations 
north of Tel Yakub. They are both lost in the valley of the Tigris, at 
points separated only by a mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been selected for the site of 
Nimrud, tho second, as we deem, in rank of the Assyrian cities. 
Compared with the capital Nineveh, it is insignificant in size, though 
equal in interest, as the mine from whence J'/iigland, by the exertions 
of Layard, has obtained her principal monuments of a people pre- 
viously looming as shadows only in the mist of history. What 
remains of the enceinte of Nimrud occupies an area of a little less 
than a thousand acres. The northern half of the city only appears to 
have been protected by a regular wall, which is still traceable; but 
unliko similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been 
remarkable for great altitude or dimensions. The noble water- 
defences of the capital are wanting too to this city, it being sur- 
rounded on the north side by a mere moat of no great extent' 
apparently fed by tho damming up of the Tel Yakub ravine to the 
north, the waters of which being subsequently led into the ditch at 
the north east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the Shor 
Dorrch stream on the east, and the Tigris to the west, when it flowed 

' Marked C on llic plan. 

' Uicli calls il Karndasli ravine. We could get no fixed name for it, it having 
as nimiy aliases as a police protege in England. 
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past the platform of the palaces, then, as wc infer from appearances, 
erected on the margin of that stream. Tlio more prominent and 
regular walls of the city arc as near as possible in the direction of the 
true cardinal points; the northern one having an outwork or project- 
ing buttress' just midway of its length. Gates appear to have been 
situated at uncertain intervals in the wall. They will be best seen 
l>v reference to the plan, as also will tlio broken and irregular align- 
ments of the city to the south, a great part of which is seemingly 
wanting, being, as we suppose, swept away by the combined action of 
the rivulet and the river as described in tho preceding paragraph. 
As at Nineveh, the interior displays no evidence of buildings beyond 
a reddish hue of pulverized brick imparled to tho surface of tho 
utidiilutiou*, which are higher than tho walls beyond, though in tho 
north-west angle wc thought the alignments of houses were traceable 
in the, soil. The plough has, however, done its work here also, for 
the mansions of rich and poor, if they ever existed within, aro alike 
levelled, nor are the stalely temples of its rulers left unfurrowod; tho 
coulter ami share, aided by the atmosphere, having, indeed, atomized 
every structure exposed to their action; and where the cypress should 
.'laud as the litter emblem of their sepulture beneath, we find its 
place usurped by the waving richness of spring crops. 

Though now occupying the extreme south-west corner of Nimrud, 
the platform enshrining the temples and halls of its kings appears 
anciently to have held a more central position with regard lo the sur- 
rounding town, then extending, as wc have surmised, much further 
to the south, lie this as it may, the platform surrounds all that is 
now attractive on the spot, ami once contained the trophies that now 
adorn the Assyrian balls of our Museum. Tho four palaces from 
whence these were extracted occupy the west face and south-cast 
corner of this platform, which is an irregular parallelogram in shape, 
the north side being somewhat shorter than the southern ; it encloses 
an area of sixty acres. Layard lias named the interior palaces, the 
north-west, the central, the south-west, and south-cast edifices, which 
nomenclature wo have retained as appropriate." Encircled by 4 much 
worn parapet rising at present a few feet above the platform within, 
they form of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city wall. 
On the north-west corner of this, where it is connected with tho latter, 
i> erected the Great Pyramid that looms s6 conspicuously over tho 

1 See inscription of the Gnat Pyramid. 

• Peep ravines separate the apartments on the west. an. I smith face of tho 
enclosure. The torrents of centuries, coursing from the summit of the mounds to 
tlio |>!ain, have iu a great measure dcliucd their extent. 
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Assyrian plains. It rises 133 feet above the low autumnal level nf 
the Tigris, and about 0'0 feet above the platform of the palaces. 1 
Recent excavations have shown the pile as based upon a rectangular 
plinth of brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal points, 
and faced with finely cut blocks of limestone, having recesses in the 
Bides at regular intervals, and a semicircular bastion projecting in the 
centre of the north wall, much in the same way as the buttress 
described in the enceinte of the city. Above the base it is composed 
of sun-dried bricks J its apex, worn down as it is at present, ro.-c 
doubtless to a much greater elevation. The crumbled debris scattered 
over tho sides has not only entombed the base in the wear of centuries, 
but has nearly obliterated its pyramidal form, still faintly traceable in 
tho rounded outline of the mass. No remains have yet been found 
within this singular structure, although evidently designed for a 
special purpose and not raised as the creation of fancy alone. Shut 
out as the Nimrud palaces arc from the other Assyrian positions in 
the neighbourhood by intervening undulations of some altitude, we 
are disposed to view its erection simply as a tower of communication, 
whence alarm or religious observances might be cither signalled or 
seen from a distance around. The whole plain to the foot of the 
mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from its summit, but a 
few feet lower down all is hid by the contiguous land. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, to refer its elevation to a specific object such as 
this, without seeking to identify it with the " Busta Mini," placed by 
ancient writers in several localities of Asia Minor. 2 From the absence 

1 These elevations may li<; :i little in error, from tin: causes noted in Hie pr. - 
vioitn paper. Rich made it 1441 leel, but lie lta<l not instruments with him lor any 
neenrate measurements. Rich's " Kurdistan and Nineveh," vol. II., chap, xviii., 

I>. i:»2. 

1 AVcrc Ninus entombed in Nineveh at all, we should perhaps seek to identity 
the site of his mausoleum with Unit venerated at present as the last resting-place 
of the prophet Jonah, Iroui the simple fact of the first Christian fathers nut 
recognizing the grave as that of the missionary of Nineveh. Yet doubtless a 
crave existed there, and wo may infer a more than common grave, from the Use 1 
and unswerving bigotry of all Orientals in receiving, in this respect, what has 
traditionally descended from age to age; nor is it likely that early Mahomcdans, 
keen in inquiry on matters of this nature, and doubly prejudiced, as they were, 
against Christian ediliecs, would blindly accept a Christian chapel, perhaps 
decorated with the hated emblems of their laith, as the sepulchre of Jonah, unless 
a tomb invested with necrologie.il honours from a. remote per : od rendered the 
spot, in their eyes, worthy of memorial and preservation, Rich, who took great 
interest in such subject", spent much time in inquiry during a residence in the 
neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distinctly deny Jonah's burial on 
this spot (Kurdistan and Nineveh, Vol. II., chap, xiii., p. 32); and in this 
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of such a lnonuntent in the capital, while we witness similar ones on a 
smaller scale spread over the whole country, wo are inclined to view 
it as a religious erection of a later dynasty at a time when the practice 
of the early Persians, "who made their altars the high places of earth 
o'er-gazing mountains," first came into vogue. The sacred fire blazing 
from its summit might have conveyed the signal of sacrifice or prayer 
to all similar positions around, answering in the latter rcspoct to tho 
minarets of Islauiism in our own day. Recent excavations have 
shown too that it served for other national purposes; it having borne 
on its south face a grand tablet commemorative of a series of events 
recorded on a single stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. Thrown 
down from its position, it now lies in fragments at the foot of the pile 
between tho north-west palace and an adjoining apartment, which, 
to distinguish it, is named " the Temple of Mars" in tho plan beforo 
us. But whatever cause may be assigucd as tho origin of this 
singular monument, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
of Assyria for many ages past. As a ruin it excited the attention of 
Lnvard ami Mich in the present century, as it did that of Xonophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. Ho names 
it Lurissu ; and from his description it would appear that tho masonry 
of the huso, so lately exposed again, was then conspicuous, though it 
could scarcely have been more perfect than it is now. Ninirud, 
indeed, in every phaso of its singular history, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, whether in connection with the footprints of tho 

respect must authors agree with them, placing liis tomh at ( !alh-liephcr nml Tyro 
in Palestine, (lie psciiilo-l-'piphniiius even allotting ;i portion of tlio cemetery of 
(.Ync/iiMis to I lie reception of the prophet's body. — Seo " Do Vitis Proph." nml 
llie Paschal Cliroii., .juoUil hy Kitto. The Christians liiul, however, a sort of 
hermitage on the site of tho present tomb. This hermitage, dedicated only to 
Jonah, in Christian veneration for his mission to Nineveh, may have been erected 
iiear the principal feature of the Necropolis, generally, from the sanctity attached 
to the dead, (he last memorial of a city. Its position on this might he regarded in 
keeping villi the character of an edifice raised by austere piety and enthusiasm j 
ami, on the IMahoiucdau invasion, a pardonable deceit connecting the chapel and 
the grave, while it preserved both from ruin, may have originated and perpetuated 
an error which renders the site a "noli me tangere" position to the spado of the 
auliipiarian. Could we convince the 'IJIema of such mi error, and point out the 
prophet's grave to them in Palestine, Islam credulity, partaking more of supersti- 
tion than respect, might deem tho work a charitable one which separated tho 
corrupt relics of their race from the remains of a heathen and proscribed people; 
a little money would then put us in possession of the mysterious contents of tho 
mound. Since the above was written we heard of operations having been com* 
minced hy the Turks themselves, and mi ,uur way to England examined some 
colossal specimens of Assyrian sculpturo on a level with the foundations of tho 
supposed tomb of the prophet. 
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indomitable Ton Thousand, or in relation to its own previous career 
of glory anil renown. Invested with local traditions, tlic long winter 
night of the Arab is enlivened too by their relation, and though ho is 
not over-critical in regard to the truth of the narrative, he is as much 
interested in his subject as tho most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the superficial sketch represented by our plan there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Nimrfid. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard's interesting pages. 
We saw them under the disadvantages attendant on the preservation 
of tho sculptures; for they had been but partially cleared again of tho 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard's departure. We saw enough, 
however, to satisfy an ainplo curiosity, and only regretted that tho 
brief time at onr disposal from other active duties, would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of the interior on a large scale. These would 
require a long residence on the spot, and, moreover, to effect them, the 
halls and temples must be laid bare again, at an expense perhaps iu- 
eoiumeuKiirato with the object in view. The eastern suburb appears 
to have been formed after the modelling of the original town. Its 
mounds 1 on the south side higher than the platform of Nimrud, though 
lower than the great pyramid, would seem to cover other monuments 
of tho period; and, indeed, were excavations undertaken on a grander 
scale, under an able superintendent, we should doublcss derive as much 
material as archaeologists could ever expect to possess, or, indeed, us 
the nation at large could desire. 

There are, moreover, other positions contiguous to Nimrud which 
would yield similar relics ; one of which, under the modern name of 
Sclamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an early Mahomcdau era, occu- 
pies a portion of Sheet II. of our vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable hamlet, it was of considerable importance, even in the better 
days of Islam, the Oriental geographers;, in a confused manner, identify- 
ing the site with Athur or Assyria. 2 

Hut without these notices, we could not fail to recognize the 
crumbled and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a syn- 
chronous period with Nimrud and Nineveh. Their remains enclose 
an area, at present, of four hundred and ten acres; but part of 
the city, at no tiiuo of very great extent, has been swept away 
by tho Tigris, or severed from its precipitous position by the shock 

1 About eighty-three fci't above the level of the plain. I am led to believe 
tbese eminences were somehow connected with the canal from the Zab. Perhaps 
tho water was raised by machines erected here for the supply of the western 
palaces, on the great ilain being ruptured by the flood. 

3 Seo Yakut, ill M'njini al Buldiiti ; and Ahulfeda, under (he head of i.v.tX~i < 
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<if an earthquake. Tlio alignments of tho south-west faco, now on 
the edge of the dill's, washed at times by the Tigris, extended fur- 
ther to tho west while tho city was in existence, and tho north-west 
wall, mcetiug it from a northerly direction, formed a right anglo 
overlooking the stream. This angle, and nil that stood upon it, has 
long since disappeared in the Hood ; hut under the debris of more 
recent odifices, forming high mounds in tlio interior, we might bo cer- 
tain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, as we have done at other 
places. 1 The soil, indeed, cannot ho scraped even without exposing 
long-covered buildings, the materials of which are prominent also in 
the sections of the ravines passing through tho city. Similar ravines 
confine the city on the north and south; tho former having warm 
springs, like the Shor Derreh, ill its hud, that emit petroleum, and, at 
the same time, aid other sources in tainting the otherwise pure air of 
the locality with fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, in a dense 
state of the atmosphere, lie sufficiently low to infect the whole plain. 
An alkaline clay, much prized in the baths of Mosul and by tho Arab 
females of the neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of this ravine. 
We have no more to oiler on the subject of Nimriid, and, indeed, 
fear having already said too much. The present aspect of the spot has, 
however, suggested ideas, which, though in some measure foreign to 
our subject, we have ventured to pen, to relievo tho dryness of geogra- 
phical narrative; and in the accompanying plan have endeavoured to 
delineate the features of the locality as faithfully as we are able. To 
the enterprising explorer of the region, as a competent judge of its 
merits, and as a small token of the interest wo have taken in his career 
and discoveries for the last twclvo yoars, we inscribe Sheet II.* of tho 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured of tho approval of tho Govern- 
ment of India, under whoso authority the survey was made during tho 
last spring. 

Naiuiative of the Nineveh Suuvev. 

We have now done with the inoro -known vestiges of ancient 
Assyria, and those who require other detailed features of the region 
included in Sheet III. must follow us in tho narrative of tho survey, 
where occasional particulars of its modern aspect will bo found iuter- 

1 A fragment of a fiue cylinder, bearing a genealogical inscription, was obtained 
at Selainiycli. Cimt-ifonn-staiiipcd bricks, with a new form of name, and a stone 
with crouching lions, of a somewhat rude type, procured from the village, bespeak 
too a mine of antiquities, not yet examined. 

-' On ft plane scale of one thousand feet to an iuch. 
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spcrsed among tlic notices of our <l:iily proceedings. These arc re- 
corded only as an estimate of tlm pains taken to rentier the work as 
perfect as possiMe in the short interim allotted to our labours. 

The East India Company, ever the liberal patrons of science, at 
the request of the trustees of our national museum caused the survey 
to bo made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its accomplish- 
ment at an earlier period than the last spring, when we set out from 
Baghdad on our errand, with the instruments and party necessary to 
the undertaking. We were at a loss, however, for an assistant, until 
Dr. Hyslop, with the sanction of Colonel llawlinson, generously offered 
his aid for tho purpose ; and, through his active exertions in the field, 
wo are mainly indebted to tho completion of the survey, for our time 
was very limited indeed. To his zeal in the department, the Flora of 
the Nineveh region will be known. \\ r c will not forestall his obser- 
vations on this head, but acknowledge his ready compliance with our 
views with the thanks it deserves. 

To ascertain the meridian distance of the region we were proceed- 
ing to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a caravan journey by 
easy stages, to give full effect to the performance of the chronometers, 
two of which, excellent instruments by Dent, we had with us. They 
acted admirably on the way, and gave results when compared with a 
carefully adjusted dead-reckoning from day to day, as creditable to 
their own excellence as corroborative of the care with which they bad 
been carried from stage to stage. The daily traverses made on the 
road, with the astronomical observations taken, are embodied in the 
Appendix. It will suffice here to record that the great minaret of 
Mosul, in latitude 3C D 20' 16'" north, has a meridian distance of 
I" 16' 52" west of Baghdad ; a quantity which cannot bo far from 
the truth. The other observations on the journey will form the basis 
of another map, that of the great military road between the modem 
capitals of Assyria and Irak, now under construction, and continued 
as leisure will permit. Wo therefore abandon the records of this part 
of our journey for a time, and open our note book at the Upper Zab, 
whicb stream we reached in thirteen days from Baghdad. 

Hero we experienced the first great delay we bad met with, for it 
occupied from 2 p.m. on the preceding day until the morning of the 
next to cross the stream by the frail and diminutive rafts worked by 
the villagers of the two Kcllaks, who arc a mixed people of Yezidis 
and 13oht Kurds, cantankerous enough in the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen across the stream. 

Such delay the traveller experiences on the great post road of 
Turkey, and, if all clso were satisfactory, this fact alone augurs ill of 
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(lie administration. Though wo did not get dinnor until midnight, wo 
must cease grumbling, to admire the pretty scene open to us at sun- 
rise, such as is presented by gentle pastures, sloping to tho banks of 
the stream, and covered with tho flocks and first lambkins of tho sea- 
son, frisking around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by nature on the banks of the Zab. Ascending 
the tongno lying between it ami tho Ghazr-Su wo see the great plain 
of Shcmamck, bouuded by the Kara-chokh hills, dotted with the 
tumuli of former races, on tho left of the Zab. To tho west, beyond 
the meeting of the Ghazr, the view is interrupted by tho ridges from 
the .fobol Makli'ib ami Ayn-os-Safra, shut ting out tho great Nineveh 
plain. Wo observe, however, a conical pile, just capping above tho 
ridge, and are told it is Kcromlis, a structure of an unknown age and 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety for a 
nearer inspection ; but wo descend into tho glen of tho Ghazr by au 
easy decline, and fiud ourselves shut out from all beyond it. Hero an 
ancient tumulus, called Tel Aswad by tho Arabs, and Minkubi by lticli, 
points perhaps to the position of a keep that anciently guarded tho 
ford of the Ghazr, which stream becomes at times a fractious torrent, 
quite impassable to caravans. When we passed it was brawling over 
pebbly beds in different channels. 

AVe had to make a long detour in search of the most shallow places, 
and some amusing incidents were derived from the alarm of our JJagh- 
dadis, as, with their clothes drawn up to tho chin, they endeavoured to 
stem the torrent. An hour brought us on the level of tho ridges to tho 
west, and the Nineveh plain, its habitations, and singular tumuli, were 
at oueo spread out before us ; but the capital still lay hid behind tho 
undulations which border tho Tigris to the east. Here the green mea- 
dows of the insecure tracts are exchanged for tho ridgo and furrow 
peculiarities of tilled laud, interspersed with the hamlets of a compa- 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects thoy 
hold out to tho owners, afford at this season but a dull track for tho 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains. 
The pace is thus a heavy one to the city, and is much lengthened, for 
(he upper way has to be kept near tho baso of tho isolated hill of 
Aynes-Safra, which has on its summit tho remains of a Christian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of an early Chris- 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by tho latter mime, but tho 
former, " tho bile fountain," is its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper- 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system, liirtullah is next passed, 
which we arc informed is a Christian village. This boasts of a stono 
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house, that bad been a few years ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
pasha; and an oblong building of stone, on the cast of the hamlet, is 
pointed out as the church dedicated to the Virgin, who with tho 
Syrians, Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has even a 
higher veneration than is accorded to her by similar sects in the West. 
But we must pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging us to shelter our- 
selves in tho city, and besides shuts out the features in the lundscapo 
around. Wo shall, however, pass them again ; in the meantime we 
ascend the undulations near the hamlet Kojak, and, for the first time, 
pco (ho Tigris again, since quitting it at Baghdad. On the west of it 
the domes and minarets of Mosul are dimly visible through a drizzling 
mist, and prostrate before us arc tho walls of the celebrated city whose 
history but a short time ago lay buried in tho piles on cither hand. 
We sweep past the white tomb, which bears the name of the mis- 
sionary of Nineveh, erected on the summit of one of them ; and, ere the 
reverie we have fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by 
tho cluttering of our cattle's feet over the boards of the floating bridge 
which connects the living city with tho dead. Thus, fairly in the 
muddy streets of Mosul, we add to the bustle and animation which 
prevails, even on such a miserable wet day. We were, however, soon 
housed in the comfortable room of the lady 1 whoso hospitality is so 
generously dispensed at Mosul, and at her table wore introduced to 
two of the members* of the commission sent to explore the antiqui- 
ties of Mesopotamia by the government of France. Through the 
zeal of Colonel Rawlinson, and the activity of our friend Layard, 
these learned savans will, we fear, find themselves forestalled. In the 
evening wo inspected tho gold mask, vases, gold earrings, necklace, 
and other curious relics daily obtained from Koiyunjik, as well as a 
vast amount of written tablets, lying stored for transmission to Eng- 
land. There was also a gold coin of Tiberius Cicsar, found near a 
tomb, a relic, doubtless, of Roman occupation. 

l'"or tho threo subsequent days wc were prisoners, as it were, in 
Mosul. It rained incessantly day and night, ami though nothing could 
be attempted in the field, our route from Baghdad was well calculated 
and protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it was neces- 
sary to do something, and on March 12th wo accordingly moved out, 
in defiance of the wet, and pitched our camp in the swamp at the foot 
of the Koiyunjik mound. Colonel Rawlinson had joined us the day 
before, on a tour of inspection of the work now in progress by excava- 
ting parties. Tho 13th, however, gave promise of amendment in the 

1 Mrs. Riissam. " Messrs. Fiusncl nml Opprrl. 
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weather, and, as soon as the ground was fairly dry, tlio base for future 
operations was measured, and piles, where needed for irinnuulalinii, 
were erected in the neighbourhood. Angles too, wero taken at the 
principal points, and the heights of the mounds of Nebi Yunua and 
Koiyunjik ascertained. 

The next day, being Sunday, the people rested, but wo wero com- 
pelled to proceed with the construction of the map, or, with the short 
time at our disposal, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
complete the work in hand. The latitude of our principal position 
was well ascertained to-day, by the sun's favouring us for awhile, and 
the azimuths for meridian values wero procured also. Thus wo had 
fairly commenced ; and while our labours were in progress on and 
around t lie mound, the French artists attached to M. Fresucl's party 
wore occupied in sketching the sculptures. 

March 15. Daybreak. We were on the mound of Koiyunjik, and 
managed to procure the first round of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning. These enabled ten principal positions to be calculated 
and plotted on the map, and by the time these were finished, the 
hour was convenient for corroborating the latitude of the previous day. 
'1 his diU'crcd but one second from that of yesterday, and was thus far 
satisfactory. While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made a visit to the camp from Khorsabad, which he is still excavating 
with but little success. Colonel Hawlinsou had, however, gone to visit 
the pasha, and in the afternoon we traced in the whole of the western 
wall of Nineveh, south of the Klu'mr, measuring it ami its curves with 
u chain (he whole way. From its contour it is evident the Tigris 
once Unwed along it, into the position it now holds south of the city. 

March 1C. The great mound of Koiyunjik was measured around 
the base with the chain. The bed of a stream to the north, ami the 
present channel of the Khosr to the east, show that it was encircled by 
a stream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led in from 
the north-east anglo of the city wall. There is a dried-up well near 
the mill of Armushiyeh, where the stream seems to have bifurcated 
in olden times. This work was placed on the map in the forenoon, 
and the latitude was again ascertained, but 4" less than yesterday. 
In the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of Nineveh were 
traced in their rectangular form, and the debris of edifices within 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Visited the north 
gateway, which we designated "the porch of Hulls." The mound on 
its eastern side has been opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those entering suddenly from without, for colossal 
bulls of an excellent form, with human heads crowned with tho 
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peculiar tiara of Koiyunjik, stand iu grim and stately majesty in tlic 
<lcj)th of the caverns of the wall. These arc unfinished, as if the 
sculptor had suddenly dropped his chisel .and fled in alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same course, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to creep over ono while contem- 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Our 
Arabs christened them "Jcmas," or " Buffaloes," being the animals 
they are acquainted with as most resembling them in size. From this 
position the wall was carried over the natural rock ridges of the 
country; and a little beyond the highest part we observed the spur to 
have boon cut through to form a moat for the protection of the north 
sido of the city, in connection with the works of a similar kind on tin; 
cast face. The survey to-day was completed as far as the Khosr's 
passage through the east wall, the height of which was ascertained as 
given in the general sketch Returning to the camp along the 
Kh6sr's course we suddenly came upon a party of young girls, who 
had selected a nook of the stream to bathe in out of the direction of 
the usual roads. Like water nymphs, some dived, while others hid 
themselves, as they tboucht, from view, by assuming a crouching 
attitude with their hands concealing the face, like the ostrich 
imagining itself hidden when itself blind to exterior objects around. 
It is evident they had not anticipated the prying eye of the surveyor 
so close to them, for their clothes were at a distance ami could not be 
reached without a greater exposure, so they quietly maintained their 
attitude, and the laughing of those swimming in the water told of the 
enjoyment afforded by the discomfiture of their companions. It was 
a pretty sight, however, and the water streaming from their long jetty 
hair down their fair and supple figures, glistening wot in the burning 
sun, offered a feature of modern Naiads such as is seldom seen, and, 
moreover, sadly deficient iu the human groups represented iu the 
ancient halls in their vicinity. Those Assyrians, wc suspect, were a 
jealous and crusty race, or they would have favoured us with a few 
full-length specimens of their "womankind." 

March 17. Operations were continued around the mound of Ncbi 
Yuniis, and its entire circumference measured with the chain, to the 
amusement of tho villagers who inhabit the modern huildiuus 
contiguous to the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no 
molestation; and a loquacious "Syed," after assuring us on his own 
authority that Nineveh in reality stood here, volunteered a mass of 
information quite foreign to that sought; but be pointed out an old 
course of the Khosr, contiguous to the west wall of Nineveh, which 
we subsequently traced to the deserted bridge of three arches stand- 
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iug on tlio plain ; showing that this rivulot changed ite courso to ita 
present outlet into the Tigris not very long ago. After break fasting 
at the camp and placing the morning's work upon paper, wo pro- 
ceeded to the cast wall, south of the Khosr, where we left off yester- 
day, and traced it to-day as far as the conspicuous mounds which rise 
high above the wall whero cut through by the Kerendis road. Hero 
parlies were employed extracting the finely-cut blocks of stone which 
seem to form the base of the mural defences of Nineveh. These bear 
mostly a Cuneiform legend of a line or two only. The examination 
of the various fosses that defended the capital,, occupied the afternoon. 
They are certainly well designed for their purpose, and when the 
dams were properly attended to must have surrounded the capital 
with a triple belt of water in this part, or, when necessary, isolated it 
altogether from the contiguous country, in the midst of a large lake. 
Other stations were taken up to-day on the hill of Arbaehiyeh for 
extending tho triangulation. We had from this a full view of tho 
plain as far as Khorsabad. Tho shady green slopes of tho ancient 
tumuli contrasted with the lively verdure of the fields, and the whito 
tomb and mud structures of the present population, iu a rciuarkablo 
and pretty manner, rendering the several objects very distinct in tho 
telescopes of our theodolites, though wo experienced much difficulty 
in naming tlieiu for angular values from tho stupidity of our guides. 
On our return, ns night set in, wo suddenly missed ono of our party, as 
if he had been spirited away. Wo scurried over tho plain and 
ascended the dykes in every direction without success; and whilo 
bewildered and alarmed at his abrupt disappearance at that hour, ho 
stood at our feet iu the grey dusk ami silence of evening as if by 
enchantment. We had forgotten the littlo grotto of Dcmlamujch and 
the pure water of Thisbe'a fountain commemorated by Ilich. Our 
friend, however, had not, and being thirsty niter the day's fatigue, ho 
had dropped suddenly into the deep trench whero it exists, unknown 
to tho party preceding him, and, to our relief, as suddenly emerged 
again when wo were in real alarm for his safety. The night 
threatened to bo a wet one, and the clouds, accumulating in heavy 
masses on tho Kurdistan hills, augured ill for our operations on tho 
morrow. We found on our arrival at the tents a company of dancing 
boys preparing for our amusement, but being able to dispense with 
the disgusting performances of this class of Turkish hybrids, they 
were dismissed, much to the chagrin of themselves and their native 
admirers. 

March 18. Tho circuit of the ancient city was completed by 
measuring the walls in tho south-east quarter, to the dam, tho remains 
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of which arc yet visible in tho bed of the Tigris, on the south of the 
city. Yarcmjch, an ancient pile, was visited and its position ascer- 
tained from angles on its summit. These, too, extend our triangula- 
tion to the cast and south-east. The pile itself has been washed by 
the Tigris many centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in 
periods of inundation, still stand in the Hood. Half of it has been 
swept away, exposing a section in which pottery and large limestone 
slabs form alternate strata with about eight feet of earth. The 
artificial portion is quite distinct from the marl and loam formation of 
tho original cliff it reposes on, and puzzled us much in conjecture? 
rclativo to its construction and use. Rich says the natives regard it 
as tho "potteries of Nineveh," suggested to thorn, doubtless, by tli'i 
quantity of urns embedded in tho soil, which, however, led us to 
conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site during a long 
period as a Necropolis for tho dead, as at present. Tho top is covered 
with graves and tombs, and a village of the name stands on the neck 
connecting it with the cliff, formed by the wash of the Tigris in a 
rcmoto period. The margin of the river, its islands and sand-bank.', 
were traced on our way back to camp. 

March 19. The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst on us last night, and before morning our camp and 
tho village of Arnnisbiyeh were as isolated positions in a "Slough of 
Despond." Tho heavy squalls threatened to blow the tent down, and 
it required all our ingenuity to sleep within tho compass of an 
umbrella spread out to shelter us from the drippings from tho roof. 
It was impossiblo to map in such a damp atmosphere. We, therefore, 
betook ourselves to the saddle, and the day partially clearing enabled 
us to transfer tho northern plain, with its villages and river face, to 
the map. On this many edifices doubtless stood in an Assyrian age ; 
for the present villages of BaVAowireh, Beysan, Reshidiyeh, Sberif- 
khan, and Gubbch' arc known to have relics of the times thickly 
ppread in the soil on which they aro built. The monastery of Mar 
Georgiz or Jorjez stands at a distance, like a castellated mansion of 
tho Crusade era, on an ancient tumulus; and the portion of a 
quadrangle a little south of it, near the elevated ridges, points to an 
Assyrian position half swept off by the floods. The mound at 
Slionf-khan, or Shcri Khan as it is now corrupted, has proved to be a 
temple of Sennacherib's, and the remains of a fine canal on the cast of 
it would seem formerly to have led tho waters of the Tigris to 
Nineveh after it was abandoned by the stream. A fino cylinder, 

vol.. xv. 
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.<omc valuablo tablets, and other curious trifles, luivo been fouud here, 
but no sculptures that we know of. 

Wo were caught in a heavy thunder-storm, and had to take shelter 
in the village of Bcysan, where wo were invited into a smoke- 
begrimed hovel, destitute of conveniences of every kind. It was 
evident the inmates cured for nothing but mcro .animal existence; and 
as we are by no means particular, we lit our pipes and listened to tho 
conversation of the groups which soon assembled around. A 
liaglidad pundit astonished the community with his tales, fully 
believed by tho ignorant and unwashed villagers of this district. A 
.'Mini himself, his sarcasms were particularly levelled against tho 
Sliiah^, whom he accused of every crimo against Hod and man, 
confounding I hem in his category of iulidels with tho singular classes 
who form the population of Itcshidiyeh and Shcrif-khan. Theso 
villagers are of the "11a lliihi" persuasion, or, as they are named 
here, Chcrngli Sunderans, or "extinguishers of light," from their 
religious ceremonies being mysteriously conducted in tho dark, ami 
hence are attributed to them the orgies which aro said to have been 
enacted on the festivals of Venus, both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The license that is said to pertain amongst them we are not prepared 
to deny; we believe it, however, to be much exaggerated by those not 
admitted to their observances, which cxcludo all other sects. They 
are an inoffensive people, and, whilo tenacious of tho intrusion of 
others on their belief, they readily enough cloak their true religion by 
the profession of Mahomedanism, perhaps dreading tho persecutions 
which they have been too often subjected to. We shall alludo to 
them again presently, and iu tho mean time hasten back to our camp, 
having been debarred visiting their villages by tho furious squall 
which lasted for two hours, in which hailstones formed of transparent 
crystals of ice on tho outside, had, as a nucleus, a pellet of snow 
within. Wo had never witnessed them of such a sizo, the largest 
which we measured being an inch and a half in diameter. Our 
horses, exposed as they were, became frantic with tho pelting they 
received, and tried hard to break away; one, indeed, succeeded in 
doing so, and scoured through the swampy loam of tho plain us if 
wild with torture and affright. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heavy gusts 
of wind; and, as nothing could bo accomplished iu furtherance of tho 
survey, we devoted it to exploring in tho bowels of Koiyunjik, in tho 
vaults and temples of which we were, in eoino measure, sheltered 
Iioiii the down- pour above, though our progress was, rat-like, through 
the drains below. We were greatly entertained, however, with tho 
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scenes opened to our view. Tito galleries from hall to Iiall, tunnelled 
out by Layard, exhibit sculptured bas-reliefs on all sides. Wo see the 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from place to place by the 
Assyrians, and the order of march of their armies, in which the various 
corps aro distinguished by peculiar equipments of arms and dress. 
Descriptive scenery of the country passed through is detailed with a 
minute tegard to local features, and the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions are delineated on the shores, or iu the rivers and seas adjacent to 
the line of march. Hero are crabs, fish, and tortoises ; land and aquatic 
birds, and a variety of trees and shrubs, either spread on the plain, or 
covering tho sides of tho hill paths, in the branches of which aro 
perched tho nests and younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for 
food, or essaying a flight on their own account, in the true fashion of 
natitre. The entrances to the halls are guarded by colossal bulls, and 
watched over by various demigods in tho Assyrian mythology, of 
which the biped merman or mermaid is the most genteel, habited as it 
is in a scaly robe, terminating iu a fin-tailed skirt of great elegance 
and propriety of curve. In the king's apartment we have the monarch 
occupying the state chair, surrounded by regal emblems, among which 
the tent, chariot, and umbrella aro conspicuous. He wears the peculiar 
tiara of the Koiyunjik sovereigns, something resembling the bead of the 
Persian of tho present day. Before him his chamberlain is offering gifts, 
while captives aro kneeling in supplication, emblematic of bis power 
in life and death. Then are displayed a long string of prisoners, and 
the spoils of war, attended both by horac and foot, among whom is 
observed a cart drawn by oxen, bearing sacks of plunder, wlicrcon 
are scatod tender women, not wanting in maternal solicitude, though 
absorbed in tho contemplated horrors of the fate awaiting them. Con- 
solation appoars to be derived from the kisses bestowed on the infants 
in thoir arms, and wo envy while wo admire the mind of the Assyrian 
sculptor, who, amid tho stirring scenes he has pourtrayed, has not for- 
gotten the emotions which characterised humanity, even in the fiercer 
ages of war and blood. Other females follow on foot behind, and arc 
distinguished from eunuchs by their loose robes and long hair, the lat- 
ter being habited in girdles, and conspicuous by elaborate bushiness of 
tonsure, though tho faces of both aro aliko smooth and undignified. 
Next are camels laden with booty, attended by an armed escort. Then 
follow the regular troops; those helmctcd and plumed, bearing a lance, 
sword, and dagger, comprise the heavy-armed legions, in advance of 
the archers and slingcrs, both of which bodies are faithfully represented 
by their weapons, and by a lighter dress ami gait on the march. The 
siege operations against a doomed city are next shewn on a centre 

2C2 
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panel ; tho ladders are placed against the wall, and aonio who have 
ascended are hurled headlong from tho battlements, while torches, 
stones, and other missiles, are discharged from the works on those 
below, with the intention of destroying the engines which arc being 
pushed up an inclined plane, in contiguity to the walls, so that the 
people concealed within can undermine while protected from the enemy. 
There is the " tcstudo," serving as a shield before the archers, to 
render their aim more sure and deadly than it would otherwise be. 
Similar operations are designed on the walls of another apartment, 
which perhaps was dedicated to Victory. Tho entrance is by a narrow 
way, Hanked with tho portraits of two hideous grillin-headed monsters, 
menacing with a mace in one hand and a short dagger in tho other, 
preceded by a human figure with extended arms, as if denouncing 
vengeance against the rebellious subjects of the great king. Here tho 
besieged city has fallen, and the punishment of the refractory inhabi- 
tants is witnessed in the impalements and slaughter going on around. 
Women and children are Hying by a postern door for safety in tho 
neighbouring glens, and the wholo is, perhaps, as true a picture of 
Assyrian government as can be desired. The much-disfigured remains 
of two somewhat diminutive elephants are not far removed from this 
hall. From their high position in the mound, we suspect them to have 
originally occupied a loftier post in the edifices of Koiyunjik, and 
their disfiguration seems also to imply their exposure for a great length 
of time. We think them creations of an ago subsequent to that of the 
temples adjoining, from the above surmises coupled with the appear- 
ance of an inferiority both in design and execution, when compared 
with the majestic forms of similar animals at no great distance to the 
north of them: we mean those of the colossal homotaurs, iu the great 
" hall of bulls." Though defaced at present, the attitude and propor- 
tions of these display majesty and dominion in no common degree, and 
arranged as they are in stern array in tho dark caverns of Koiyunjik, 
closely attended by tho castigating and lion-crushing figure of the 
Assyrian Hercules, we confess to a feeling which partook of mingled 
admiration and alarm, though not usually taken aback by such or 
any other prodigies. We were somehow impressed with tho idea 
that the presiding genius of tho temple would momentarily issue 
from the dark labyrinths beyond, and demand tlio reason of our intru- 
sion. Our flesh crept indeed at the thought of tho forty stripes save 
one, which might bo inflicted by the seiitenco of a " baker's dozen" 
from a lie. tor, armed with a tribracheated weapon such as ho grasps.' 

1 He is armed with u "cat o'tlircc tails;" an instrument squared upon to suit 
modern ideas for the maintenance of discipline. 
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Certainly as works of art tlicy arc fino creations of mind and chisel, 
and wo aro at no loss to conceive the illiterate multitudes of that day 
prostrating themselves before images like these, when we sec the 
Christian community of tho present time reverencing the puerile pro- 
ductions of the most degraded art, as displayed on the walls of tho 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood, 1 and, indeed, in all parts of 
the East. The chambers and galleries of Koiyunjik that have been 
opened, exhibit also a mass of records in the Cuneiform character, both 
separate and attached to the sculptures; and will doubtless yield more, 
if properly excavated. Wo have an idea that other works of a still 
more primitive ago lio entombed beneath the floors of the present 
apartments, which wo thought were considerably above the base of the 
mound. Not a third of this largo pile has yet been systematically 
examined, and we shall soon have to deplore the wreck of the sculp- 
tures already exposed, for calcined as they are, from the effects of fire, 
they must moulder and fall from the positions they occupy ; nor will 
they bear removal from the walls. 

March 21 was devoted to investigating the positions on the west of 
the river, but we had some difficulty in getting there, owing to the 
flooded state of the Kho'sr and Tigris in the last three days. The 
former we forded, with the water up to our saddle-flaps, and the latter 
was crossed in tho ferry-boat, after much delay, owing to the rapidity 
of the current. The bridge, warped over to the western shore, now 
floated useless, in a sheltered position alongside the bouses of Mosul. 
In the ferry-boats horses and men are promiscuously jumbled at much 
risk, particularly when one of tho former may be viciously disposed, 
which happened in this case. To keep the peace, however, water had 
to be sprinkled among them, and, in a short time, when tho .splashing 
of the oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort " bakshish" 2 
from the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm, at their own 
position on the moving flood. We were struck at tho number of dumb 
people employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our own part, could 
havo wished the proportion still greater. It would have saved the 
pressure on the tympanum, which pained us greatly, while subject to 
the din occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that were bandied 
about by the mob; but we found ourselves at last on the other side, 

1 None can look upon the daubs hungup in the monastery of Mar .lorjiz, or in 
other similar edifices, without painful evidence of the low standard of the Christian 
mind here. 

* An Arabiciscd Persian word from ^SSmJ^ " l " bestow" ? It is in com- 
mon use all over Egypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Minor, where it implies 
" largesse," 
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and proceeded to ttio great minaret of tho city. Through tho civility 
nf Syod Mustafa, tho holy personage in charge of tho mosque, woworo 
allowed to ascend tho lofty column, which overlooks the whole plain 
to tho base of tho mountains, and beyond the Zab also. Nimrud and 
the various positions were clearly in view, and we had the gratification 
of obtaining a good round of angles, which corroborated every position 
wo had independently determined. Tho mulla's people gave us all the 
information wo desired. Our proceedings, however, furnished scope 
for speculation in the townspeople below ; some thought we wore 
looking for a position to plant guns upon against tho town, which it is 
thought wo are not. long licnco to occupy ; whilo others turned ovor 
the idea of tho ruined mosque being required for a Christian church, 
when that event should take place; it having been tho sito of one, wo 
believe, beforo tho Mahomedan invasion of tho country. Tho present 
building was raised by Noor-ed-diu, in the 755th year of tho Hejrah. 
The double spiral staircaso is still in good repair, but the column itself 
is somewhat, bout, and shaky in appearance. Tho arehilocturo displays 
the ncal. and compact brickwork of most of tho older Saracenic build- 
ings, in fine preservation for its nge. 1 Our next proceeding was to 
stroll carelessly through the northern quarter of the town, and it being a 
Sunday afternoon, we derived somo pleasure from the appearance of tho 
gay groups of Christian ladies and children, dressed in ovory variety 
of mhiiir, seated in tho green grass which oversprouds tho open part of 
Mosul, from a little north-cast of tho great contrul mosquo to tho walls 
on (he north. The men, in black turbans, wcro congregated in knots 
al a distance beyond. Their amusoments were not, however, derived 
from conversation alone; for wo observed a passing botllo and heads 
alternately thrown back contribute a little to tho exhilaration of the 
parties, though thcro were no gross exhibitions to ollcnd. Wo wore 
saluted respectfully, in passing onwards to tho Bash-Tabiyeh,' a mo- 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-east anglo 
of the Mosul walls. This is said to bo built on tho foundations of tho 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Christian odilico of early times. It 
is washed by the Tigris when high, and stands soventy-five feet abovo 
the dill's, near which are somo sulphur springs, called 'Ayn-al-Kabrit, 5 
bordering the stream. IMsh-Tabiych is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. We did not lest it by a 
descent into its vaults, but passed gradually onwards, along tho ram- 

1 Up war lis of live centuries. 

5 Turkish, Dignifying "chief bastion; "Ajjll? , ill 

3 l^-o J-OI ..rJ^z Arabic. 
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parts of the town, to Uio S injur gate, 1 every bastion of which, and 
indeed around the wholo town, was duly added to tlio map in tlio 
evening. The wall is a simplo looped curtain, of no great strength, 
supported by irregular semilunar bastions, varying in size, having a 
ditch, on an average of twenty feet in depth by fifty broad, beyond it. 
The positions of tlio principal tombs ami public mosques were also 
carefully ascertained, as well as those of the gates on all sides of the 
city. The pasha's privato residence, and the barracks for the artillery, 
stand on tlio margin of the Tigris, to tho south-east of the walls, and 
tlio arsenal, or Top-Khunch, 2 intermediate between them and tlio 
gatoway called Diib-ot-Topc,' or " Gate of tho Gun," near the water 
ontranco to tho town. Some litllo distance cast of tho Top-Khfiiich is 
tho venerated mosquo of Khidhr Elyas, ono of the many buildings 
dedicated to the prophet of that name distributed over the Mahonicdau 
empire.* To tho wost again is the tomb of antediluvian Seth, or that 
of Homo one who has usurped tho honours of his name and burial. 
Nobi Allah Shyth, 9 "Seth, tho prophet of God," is tins title given 
him by all sects, and, from the concourso of people visiting the shrine, 
it is one of more than ordinary sanctity. These tombs, and the public 
buildings as above enumerated, south-cast of the town, are very pic- 
turesfpJO objects at a distance, but a nearer approach shews the former 
surrounded by the huts and tents of the miserable population of the 
suburbs ; and the distant beauty of the pasha's residence and barracks 
is dispolled by the want of regularity in tho design of the wings, which 
appear to have been pitched upon the main buildings as circumstances 
suggested the necessity for their construction. Yet, we believe, they 
woro actually planned as they stand. Taste, however, is purely con- 
ventional in Turkey, whether as regards architecture or costume, indi- 
vidual convenience being more consulted than elegance of design; and 
in the cut of "inexpressibles" they have, in our opinion, thcadvantngo 
of us in both respects. There is a tolerable market beyond tho walls, 
on this side of the town, and the bazaars within arc well supplied with 
fruits and grain, both of which aro plentiful and cheap at all tiuic.i. 
The houses arc superior to those of Baghdad, inasmuch as they aro 

1 AxiJ\ C-jU DCb-cB-Hiiijfir. 2 <0U- <__>ji> Turkish. 

3( )AJ\ ( )\j Compound Arabic ami Turkish. 

4 It is known also as the Jsiina-al-ahhmar, or " red mos'|iio," though its snow- 
white appearand) belies its name. ^»iJ «_tb>- 

Arabic. 
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Iiuilt of limestone and a coarse gypsum, aboumling at no groat distance 
Tlic streets aro not howevor to our taste, being narrow, irregular, anil 
cobbled with a liugo pebble, most inconvenient to tlio feet of both 
horse and foot, especially aftor heavy rains. Cemeteries exist in tho 
open parts of the town within the walls, but amply stocked burial- 
grounds border the town ditch, from the Bab-os-Sinjitr to tho tomb of 
Seth eastward. There aro a few raised tombs on theso mounds of 

corruption, the principal of which aro named Pcnjeh, <t~cu, and 
Kathyb-al-Biiu, ^UJl i^^x^i- Our occupation obliged us to take 
(stations near some of the graves, and wo were much disquieted in our 
task by the plaintivo cries which recently-bereaved women woro 
utteiin"' over their buried relatives beneath. One young and strikingly 
handsome creature heeded not our presence, absorbed as she was in her 
grief. Her heart seemed breaking indeed, by the depth of her sobs, as 
she threw herself at full length on the ground and embraced the envied 
soil which separated her from the departed. Wo quitted tho scene of 
such lamentation, glad enough to recross the Tigris, to our camp in the 
desolations of Nineveh ; but we shall return to Mosul again, after the 
completion of operations to the south. 

Having spent an intermediate day in laying down tho preliminaries 
requisite for the construction of Sheet III. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
wo struck the camp at Koiyunjik, and wero in full march for Nimrud, 
on the morning of March 2:3. Crossing tho Khosr, now much subdued, 
we kept near its old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the undulations beyond the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for tho village of Kani-qush, (" black eagle." 1 ) Tho road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojsik, 3 and Kyller-koi; 3 which latter borders on 
a dclilo and torrent coming from the plains and rising grounds to tho 
north-east. These as well as most of tho villages in tho Mosul district 
have reservoirs for accumulating rain-water in their vicinity. Soino 
"huhiira," a species of bustard, were hero and thoro observed on tho 
route. They were, however, too wary for our guns, but wo neverthe- 
less enjoyed a breakfast "al fresco" on tho heights, in which Soyer's 
patent stove was brought into action with success. Wo pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occasionally for determining tho posi- 
tion of the Lak-koi 1 and Aliresh 5 villages. Near tho former, another 
ravine with a torrent is passed, over a substantial biidgo built by a 
liberal aud pious Arab, as a charitablo work. An inscription records 

' iJli Turkish. : sU-J ' ^»£Jjul Turkish. 

4 ufji CM Turkish. » .Jj, It Tcretan f 
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the name and purpoeo of tlio founder, and a fine ancient " tcpj)eli" ' 
stands on the slopo of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direc- 
tion of the Tillage. The map, however, shews the situation of theso 
as well as other places ; we therefore confine ourselves to noting tho 
beauty of the country, which in this season can scarcely be equalled. 
The gentle slopes of the ridges are of an emerald green, set o(T by 
herds of antelopes gamboling in the distance, and large flocks of sheep 
enjoying the pastures on every hand. A plentiful variety of flowers 
diversifies the picture ; and though we were in the saddle the whole day 
until dark, in taking up new positions for tho survey, wo experienced 
no fatigue As night set in wo reached the camp, pitched in a clear 
open spot, near a reservoir at the Christian villago of Kara-qush, which 
occupies the crumbled mounds of some ancient position we are still 
ignorant of. 

We seemed objects of much curiosity to these people, and were 
favoured with tho glances of the fresh ruddy-faced girls, that passed 
to and fro with their pitchers, for filling at tho reservoirs. Their open 
smiling countenances offered a pleasing contrast to those of the shy 
and sallow beauties in the towns. They were evidently amused at 
our proceedings, and we thought were quizzing our whimsical costumes. 
Tho men stalked about, morose, yet silently inquisitive, though keep- 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odd, considering we were 
Christians liko themselves, anJ had anticipated a far different recep- 
tion, when our wanderings should throw us among those of the name. 
It proved otherwise however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found tho men abrupt in character and speech. The courtesy 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
Mahomedans was absent in the Christian villagers, who strolled about 
with a "brusquerio" that was marked, if not openly annoying. Tho 
priests of the community kept aloof, nor did the head men, as is tho 
custom in Mahomedan places, ask the stranger if there was anything 
needed to his wants. It appeared mysterious, and after witnessing 
similar behaviour subsequently in other places, we set the Christians 
down as the most thoroughly unenlightened sect in tho Turkish empire. 
They certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other parts of the 
same territory, and rudeness may therefore be partly the result of 
comparative independence ; but we have since thought, in connection 
with tho accounts we have heard, that much which we witnessed was 
duo to our persuasion as protestants alone. Led by the priesthood, 
and protected by the Roman-catholic powers, this may happen with the 

1 "Mound," Jul, Turkish. 
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ignorant; nor can wo well express surpriso at it, when the better edu- 
cated of the clergy hero, to suit their own purposes of oxohlsivoucss — 
as was lately the caso at Diarbckir — seek to injuro tho protestant 
missionaries of America in the opinion of the Turkish authorities, by 
insinuations latently propagated by themselves. 

March 24. Tho caravan was dispatched as yesterday, by tho road 
leading direct from Kiiiii-tpish to Nininid, while wo continued our 
Mirvcy. Heforo proceeding, however, wo visited the outsido of tho 
Syrian catholic church dodicatcd to tho Virgin, for tho purposo of 
examining (ho Cuneiform-inscribed bricks brought from tho neigh- 
bourhood of Keromlis, for tho repairs of tho building. Those bricks 
looked ipi'ito fresh and now, and, according to Colonel llawliusoii, wore 
impressed wilh the iiniuo and titles of Saigon. Prayers woro perform- 
ing in (he ehiirch, in a monotonous chauul; and booted as wo wore, wo 
had no curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costumo of 
(ho peoplo gave, how over, no favourable idea of thoir wealth or clean- 
liness, and wo passed on, concerned at tho prospect presented by tho 
iirst Christian village wo had alighted on. A wet spongo appeared to 
have been drawn across the brilliant clear sky of tho previous eveuing, 
and exposed U3 to passing showers. Bclhiwiit, 1 an artilieial mount, lay 
on our left, where we proceeded for angles, which wo got from the 
summit of one of the two tombs built upon it. It is sometimes named 
Knrii-teppeh, 5 or " black mound ;" tho former namo being also that of 
a villago a little to tho south-cast of it. Tho appearance of a ditch 
surrounds tho pile, and inclines us to regard it as an ancient keep 
or stronghold, for the protection of tho lino valley watered by the small 
rivulet, which, coming from the 'Ayn-es-Salr.i hill, flows past Kcrcmlis 
and Karii-qush onwards to Nininid, ami an imperfectly defined causo- 
way, from tho mound across the ditch, in eomo moasuro confirms tho 
idea. Hnpo in full blossom covered tho bed of tho latter, in protty 
relief to (lie dark mound and grcon sward beyond. Ploughed fields 
and cultivation cease below this point, where tho territory of tho 
roving Arab is entered upon. Tho tents of n party of Dcllim 3 were, 
indeed, adjoining the mound, and wo had scarcely dismounted when 
(ho chief rode up, and courteously invited us to his camp, in tho follow- 
ing terms : " Pcaco bo upon you 1 in tho name of God cuter our tents; 
they are yours ; como and partake of what wo can lay beforo you." 
The words of tho Mussulman robber, empty as they may have provod, 

1 C-jl.Jb Arabic. " &jb\ j Turkish. 

- 1 Those are of tlic same tribe as the great family of the name owning tho ter- 
ritory on both sides of the Euphrates, between Fclugin anil Hit. Bloud feuds havo 
caused them to separate. 
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sounded grateful on our oars, and cast a deeper shade over tlio Chris- 
tlan pioturo wo had just loft; for tlio courteous frankness of the A rah 
contrasted well with the surly silence of him who has had the Samaritan 
for a guide. 

We had breakfasted again "al fresco," and resumed our movements 
onwards to Khidhr-Elyns, 1 a Christian church, ever apiece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Itain fell, and wo bent our steps towards 
the building of the above name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
sheltor ourselves under its roof. Wo could not, however, gain admit- 
tance, the low and strong door being fastened, and all our shouts 
proved abortivo in procuring answers from within. Some of our 
people proposed to liro the gate, but this, of course, wo would not per- 
mit, and after waiting patiently for an hour, wo quitted tho spot, 
having examined tho sacristy, partly sunk under ground, in the base 
of an Assyrian mound near the chapel. This is a much-revered spot, 
whore Mar Bchiimi, or, as it is more properly spelt, Mar Hclmi'mi,' an 
early Christian martyr, is said to bo interred. It dates as far back as 
about tho third century of Christ, and is, perhaps, ono of the oldest 
sanctuaries now standing devoted to Christian observances. It boasted 
formorly of an excellent library, and has still, wo believe, one or 
two pictures of holy personages, by tho early masters, though they 
aro at present torn and defaced. From without it has the appearance 
only of a stronghold, thero being nothing in character to denote it as 
the abodo of religion and peace. It has, indeed, on many occasions 
had to stand a siege, in the precarious position it holds, subject to the 
Assaults and demands both of the Bedouins and the Turkish soldiery. 
We observed people moving off as wo approached, and the adjoining 
villagos were tcnantlcss also ; a sure sign of alarm, perhaps caused by 
our movements from hill to hill, in furtherance of our work. The 
sacristy is a neat circular apartment, ornamented with marble pieces, 
crucifixes, and inscriptions in the Estraugelo character. It is said to 
be connected with the chapel by a subterraneous passage, similar to 
that which leads from the outside to the interior of itself. This we 
could not hit- upon, and we heard it had been blocked up when the 
Turkish soldiery on one occasion tore up the marble floor, in search of 
treasures said to bo concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, 
and scrolls of great beauty, aro reported in the fittings of the altar 
and chancel of the church itself; all of which bear a very early date, 
and aro much-esteemed relics. Wo were, thereof, disappointed at not 
viewing tho interior. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted 

1 (.wLvM j&2-- " The iirophct Elias." * -»ti<U "good name," Persian. 
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wisely in maintaining a strict concealment. But they were evidently 
watching our proceedings, as whon we got about musket-shot oft" thoy 
shewed themselves on the walls, and had we returned and urged an 
entry a second time, it would perhaps have led to an open fight. 
Some of our Roman-catholic servants, indeed, some days after proceeded 
with the intention of praying there, and had nigh been shot for their 
zeal, by the Friar Tuck order of monks who watch over its security. 
Khidhr Elyas, the name of the prophet Elias, is a mere "nom do 
guerre," given to the place by the Christian priesthood in troubled 
periods, to enlist the sympathies of the Mahomedans, who venerate all 
the inspired personages of Jewish history and tradition. 

Wo now bent our steps along tho valley of the Shor Derreh, 1 on 
the samo track, indeed, which tho harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless 
took twenty-two centuries back, and in a short time stood on tho 
crumbled walls around the palaces of Nimrud. Crossing the great 
waste in the interior of tho ancient city, a haro sprang from its seat 
among tho mounds and afforded a burst for a few minutes ; tho horses 
were, however, too tired for a run over the ploughed lauds, and 
puss shewed 6he had the advantage, by 60011 doubling out of sight. 
We gave no more than a passing glance at the excavated palaces in 
the platform around the great pyramid, but inado direct for tho tents 
pitched near the mud hamlet of Nimrud, where Layard 60 long had a 
dwelling, and within their walls workcd-iii our triungulations of tho 
preceding days, previous to the commencement of further operations. 

March 25. The day broke with a threatening aspect, but after 
readjusting our instruments, the new base lino was measured for tho 
large-scale survey of Nimrud exhibited on Sheet II. Iu the middle 
of our task the rain broke on us iu a perfect storm, compelling us to 
return for shelter to our tents, and these afforded but a poor retreat. 
We were soon in the midst of a sea of water, the whole plain around 
being submerged by the torrents that fell. Tho wind, too, blow a 
hurricane, and at one time, notwithstanding tho ropes wero "backed," 
threatened to leave us exposed to its fury by carrying off the tents 
from abovo us ; fortunately the gale took off in an hour or so, but 
everything was completely saturated. It required all our care, indeed, 
to keep tho maps and instruments from being spoiled. Such a palpa- 
ble darkness at midday could seldom bo witnessod; earth aud sky 
seemed blended in one general gloom, as if the anger of tho gods still 
rested on Nimrud j tho curse of Job in its fullest extent seemed, 
indeed, about to bo realized while the storm lasted. Tho wild cats 

1 iij lt i Turkish tor stagnant brackish water iu ravines. 
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which infest the ruins were driven from their haunts, and coursed 
ovor tho plain, through pool and mud, like "legion possessed" in 
Bcarch of a securer retreat in the mud hamlet adjoining. Further 
operations it was evident were at an end for this day, but the morrow 
brought with it better auspices, and tho baso was completed, not 
without risk of rheumatism to the whole party. A good round of 
angles was obtained from tho summit of the great pyramid; theso 
enabled us to compute its position independently of astronomical ob- 
servations. These were, however, obtained also, and in a very satis- 
factory manner corroborated our triangulations ; an agreement cer- 
tainly not anticipated, considering tho unfavourable weather we had 
encountered. From tho summit of tho pyramid the wholo of the 
great plain is distinctly in view, but a few feet down the intervening 
land shuts out every thing beyond the distance of a mile or so. This 
fact alone inclines us to think it was used as a pharos for signalling 
tho places around; tho trenches through it in every direction lead to 
the conclusion of its being a solid structure, such as is described by 
Layard. The great tablet lies in fragments on its south side, and a 
fine view of the excavated galleries faced with sculptured slabs in the 
various palaces is obtained from this eminence. Mosul and the ruins 
of Nineveh are distinctly seen too, though at eighteen miles distance; 
as also the numerous Assyrian tumuli in the plains south-east of the 
Ziib. In the afternoon the Tel Kema 1 was examined and added to 
the map, with the line of water-margin where the Tigris anciently 
flowed along the palaces of Ninirud to this spot. Wc experienced 
801110 difficulty, indeed, in extricating ourselves from the swamps 
occasioned by the waters of tho Sh6r Derreh flowing into its bed. 
It was nightfall before wc reached the tents. 

The following day was fine, and the extent of the walls of Ninirud 
was completed. While effecting this, some party had set fire to 
the bitumen springs in tho bed of the Shor Derreh; the fumes and 
smoko tainted tho whole plain around — this practice appears to be 
a prevalent one with tho idle Arabs in the vicinity. To-day, our 
horses exhibited much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every 
spot in order to fix the positions aright. 

March 28. A leaden mantle had again been cast over the whole 
shy, and shortly after daybreak rain fell in torrents, precluding all 
works abroad; but the confinement served to bring up the map, and 
the indoor work of calculations, <fec. 

1 L»£ ijj' " Truffle mound," Arabic. 
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March 29. Raining still, and the oftocts of it beginning to tell on 
our wearied boasts as well as on ourselves. Tbo best borso, indeed, 
appears in tho last agonies, and various remedies arc brought to bear 
on the case by our Arab friends; an old greybeard Moslem is called 
in to recite a particular verso from the Koran, adapted, as he says, to 
such accidents; but it failing, a young girl was produced as a second- 
ary resource in such cases. Lifted by one of tho bystanders, she 
was seven times placed astride ou tho prostrate animal, while the 
greybeard chanted anew tho formula prescribed for such maladies. 
Still tho horso remained obstinate, and would not recovor, and at last 
a proposition was made to walk him thrice round tbo gravoyard of 
tbo village, could he bo only nmdo to stand. Uy dint of blows and 
manual exertion, he was at last placed on his legs, and with dilliculty 
dragged through the ceremony that was announced as a cor tain resto- 
rative. Alas, however, it was inclt'eclive as the former, and elicited a 
laugh on tho horso falling again, after tho termination of tho ordeal. 
This was conclusive of a want of faith in tho infidel portion of tho 
bystanders, and hence tho failure of tho remedies in tho minds of our 
Arab friends. These facts are mentioned, only to show how simplo 
Arab credulity is, and to what extravagant acts superstition will lead. 
An Arab of the Zobeyd, at no great distance, we aro informed too, 
possesses a stone of wonderful powers in case of strangury ; but tho 
incredulity wo had already displayed was sullicicnt reason for its 
being hid from us, as its properties, wo were told, would certainly 
deteriorate, if exposed to such influences. Copious bleeding, howevor, 
brought about what the charms had failed to produce, and wo wero 
gratilied in the evening, ou our return from tracing tho river's banks 
to the northward, to find the animal again on his logs, though sadly 
enfeebled by his late exertions. Tho old beds of tho rivor with its 
modern course, including the groat dam at Awai, wero traced-in this 
•lay; tho French party from Khorsabad wero our guests for this 
evening. They had arrived in the morning and occupied the day in 
examination of the ruined chambers and palaces iu the mounds of 
Nimriid. On this occasion a sheep was killed for tho workmen by 
direction of Colonel Rawlinson, and tho fenst was cnlivenod by Arab 
ehauuts; and dancing to tbo sound of tbo " dumbek," tho " dall',"' and 
the lyre, kept up to a lato hour. 

March ;I0. All nature is gay enough this morning under an un- 
clouded sky, and many new and gorgeous (lowers aro opouing under 

1 Arab names for a species of <lrum. 
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such influences, to be consigned, however, to a premature blight, as 
soon as their beauties attract the keen cyo of our botanical companion. 
The oarlh over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily which, Colonel Rawlinson believes, gave its name 
to tho celebrated Susa, or Shushan of scripture. Tho ancient 
bods of tho Tigris to tho south wcro traced in to-day, tho principal 
ono being that of Siriit al 'bu-debban, or " tho prowler's way," which 
bears evidence of being occupied by the river for a very long period. 
It is now quito dry, and affords a species of broom used by the Arab 
womon of tho encampments around in the clay ovens hastily erected 
wherever thoso people pitch their tents. Wo passed many camps in 
our wanderings of to-day, and were welcomed at all; men came forth 
inviting us to dismount, while women boro on their heads wcll- 
plenishod bowls of buttermilk, which we did ample justice to under 
tho fatigue we had undergone. The principal tribes, at present pas- 
turing on tho Nimn'id plains, arc the Shemeniteh or Shcmattch, a 
branch of tho great family Zobeyd, now occupying Rabylonian 'Irak; 
the Jehcysh, another part of the same great tribe, both separated for 
a long period ; the Agadat, which are members of the powerful 
tribes of the same name, owning the tract west of the Euphrates 
between Anah and Dcir ; the Hadidin, originally from the Syrian 
plains about Aleppo and Antioch; the Al'bu-Bcdran, another portion 
of tho Zobeyd ; tho AT bu-ScIman; the Jaif ; and the .lebour. Thcso 
are all, in fact, discontented members of larger tribes, who have sought 
asylums here, cither from oppressions, or from having blood feuds of 
long standing with the more powerful families they arc connected 
with, and arc so far degraded as to have lost tho Ucdonin character 
and habits, still professed by some of the families they sprung from. 
They aro now but partially noiuadc, for they occupy mud villages in 
winter, and wander in tho spring only for the benefit of pasturing 
their flocks on the fertile lands adjoining these fine streams. Tho 
eastern suburbs of Nininid and valley of the Shor Dcrreh were added 
to tho map to-day. 

From this time to April the 14th, the minor details around Niinrud 
wcro filled in, and tho course of the ancient canal, leading from the 
Zab, was traced as far as Gubbcych, a high mound with evident 
remains of building around it in tho soil at tho base; this is on tho 
bank of tho Zab near it? junction with tho Tigris — it would, doubt- 
less, yield Assyrian relics if opened. Near this arc located a party of 
Ma'amrch Arabs, also of the Zobeyd families : they aro all Syeds or 
descendants of tho Prophet, and, if we arc to credit their own tale, 
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not robbers but simple " Moinoniu," or tlioso who prefer peace and 
the study of religious doctrines to violonco ami a predatory life. 
They had tho appearance, indeed, of sanctified beggars in rags, as 
ready to steal as to pray; they were, nevertheless, well-disposed and 
courteous, living here in great dread of the Shamar Bedouins located 
in tho wilds on tho other sido of tho Tigris, who, they inform us, fre- 
quently cross, though the river is at a great height, and carry off all 
before them. A few nights ago three women of their party were 
suddenly set upon by a band that had crossed the flood on inflated 
skins: they were stripped of everything, and sent back to their tents 
"in puris natural ibus," aii outrage of only recent perpetration among 
true Bedouin families, who, by their rude laws, until very lately, under 
every provocation, spared women an indignity of this kind. Such 
atrocities shew how degraded the Bedouin has become, but in justico 
to him we must say they arc committed in retaliation of injuries which 
the female members of his family have sufl'cred at the hands of tho 
Turkish soldiery when they have fallen into their power. AVo cannot 
be surprised, therefore, if the Bedouin virtues, under such examples, 
give way to acts that were formerly foreign to their nature. 

Our further operations among the ruins of Assyria must bo summed 
up in outline, for wc are pressed with time, and indisposition, will not 
permit of a lengthened detail. Layard has treated so fully on those 
subjects that we should, indeed, bo engrossing public attention to littlo 
purpose, were wo to dwell further on these, at present, well known 
localities. The contents of his second volume, now put into our 
hands, warn us that wo should stop; it will therefore suffice to say 
that the ruins of tho ancient Assyrian town, now occupied by Sclii- 
jiiiyeh, were carefully surveyed, as wcro tho features of the country, 
heretofore unknown, occupying tho space between tho Ziib ami 
Khoisabad. 'The maps themselves, wo trust, will bo explicit enough 
on these points; and in concluding, we hope to add to our knowledgo 
of these interesting regions by a more cxtensivo examination, at a no 
very distant period. The hills bordering the Ghazr-su and the Zab 
yet require more detailed notices ; ami the great ruins of Shenutmek 
and Arbil, prolific as they aro in ancient sites, should find a place in 
our maps, which, by-thc-bye, are grievously faulty and defective as 
they at present stand. These wo propose to amend as opportunities 
oiler, and append to the present sheets some, astronomical and geode- 
sical data, which, in connection with the work before us, will aid in 
filliun a material blank. 
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1'iiAVKii.sKs made on the Journey to Mosul, for tlio delineation of the 
Ho:nl between it and Baghdad, commencing from tlio "Khan 
Nahnvan," which is in Lat. 33° 53' N., and G miles East of tho 
la (tor city. 

1st Traverse. — Feb. 26th, 1852. 

KHAN NAHRWAN to D1SLLI ABBAS. 



Courses corrected for Variation throughout, which is 4° West ; average rate 
3 milts per hour. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


N. 07" 30' K. 


m. 
3 


15 


057 


139 




N. 67° E. 


25 


1-25 


•488 




1161 




N. 63° E. . 


40 


2-00 


•908 




1 782 




N. 57" E 


25 


1-25 


•681 




1 048 




N. 48" E. 


36 


1-80 


1-204 




1-338 




N. 39° 1.V E. 


20 


1-00 


•774 




•633 




N. 50- E 


29 


1-25 


•803 




958 




K. 24° W 


30 


1 25 


1 -142 






•508 


N. 45° E. 


40 


2 00 


1-414 




1 -414 


N. 11 - E 


60 


3 00 


2-201 




1 908 




K. 76' E. 


30 


1 20 


•290 




1 164 




N. 74° E. 


30 


100 


•276 




.961 




S. 73° B. 


15 


•75 




219 


•717 




S. 83° E 


5 


15 




018 


149 




N. 12° 30' E. 


50 


2 no 


1 -953 




•433 




N\ SO- E 


65 


2 75 


•478 




2-708 

16 663 
•508 

16 055 






12-732 

•237 


•237 


■508 




12-495 





Din". Lit. 12' 30" N. Din: Kong. 19' 15" E. 

Co. N. 51° 57' K. _'0-3 miles. 
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2ni» TiiAVF.nsE.-— Feu. 2?tii, 18/52. 
UELLI ABBAS to KARA TEPPEH. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


\V. 




in. 












N. 4° E 


70 


3 00 


2 993 




•209 




N. 6' E 


78 


3-88 


3 859 




•4 Oii 




N. 59'30'W 


13 


•65 


■334 






•553 


N. 21° E 


22 


1 00 


034 




•353 




N. 26° B 


40 


1 50 


1 -318 




■658 




N. 30' B 


25 


1 00 


•80(1 




•500 




N. 43" K 


35 


1 70 


1 -213 




1 150 




N. Ml" K 


15 


"75 


■mi 




•110 




N. 28° K 


10 


50 


441 




•235 




N. 18° W 


25 


1 25 


1 -202 






•345 


N. 18° E 


25 


1 25 


1139 




•380 




N. 1° B 


95 


4 \ r )0 


4-600 




•078 






1!t 531 




4-408 


!m:t 












003 














3 505 





Din". Ul. 19' 32" N. Dili". Long. 4' 15" B. 

Co. N. 10" 29' E. 19 9 miles. 



3bd TitAvrcnsr: — Feb. 29th, 18.52. 
KARA TRPPEH to KIFRI. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


8. 


E." 


tv. 




m. 












N. 17° E 


65 


3 25 


3-108 




■950 




N. 16° E 


20 


1 00 


•961 




■276 




North 


23 


1 15 


1150 








N. 8°E 


25 


1-25 


1 -238 




174 




N. 16° E 


27 


1 35 


1 -298 




372 




N. 2° W 


43 


2 15 


2149 






075 


N. 27' W 


22 


110 


•980 






•499 


North 


08 


3 35 


3 350 








N. 6° W 


14 
20 
38 


•70 
1 00 
1 90 


696 

•995 

1 858 




105 
•395 


073 


N. 0" B 




N. 12° E 










17 783 


1 2 -272 


•647 








1 


647 










1 025 





Din". I,al. 17' 47" N. Diff. Long. 2' 49" E. 

Co. N. 7° 28' E. 17 9 miles. 

2 D 2 
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4tii Travekse. — Mahcii 1st, 1852. 
KlFltl to DUZ KHU11MATI. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


w. 


N. 64" \V 


in. 
70 
38 
27 
14 
2(1 
40 
60 
15 
48 
12 
16 
7 

33 
10 


3 50 

1 90 

1 35 

•70 

1 30 

2 00 

3 00 
•75 

2 35 
00 
•75 
•35 

165 
•50 


1-534 

1090 
•417 
•216 
•423 
•717 

1 075 
•305 

1 130 
•401 
•607 
•300 

1 405 
•500 






3-145 


N. 55° W. 


1-656 


N. 72° W 


1-284 


N. 72° W 


-666 


N. 71" \V 

N. li'.i" \V 


1 -221) 
1 -807 


N, 6>r \v. 

N. OH" W 


2 801 
-685 


>:. 6i° w 


2 065 


N. 48° W 


'446 


N. 36° \V 


■441 


N. 31° W. 

N. 25° \V 


•180 
•697 


North 






10219 




.... 


17 052 



Diff. Lat. 10' 12" N. 

Co. N. 69° 13' W. 



Diff. Long. 20' 49" W. 
20 miles. 



5th Travekse. — March 2ni>, 1852. 
]W7. KHUIlMA'l'i to TAOUK. 



Diff. Lat.. 14' 13" N. Diff. Long. 12' 00" \V. 

Co. N. 34° 36' XC. 17 3 miles. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


N 34° W. 

N. 51° W 


in. 
90 
63 
14 
13 
10 
15 
30 
70 
5 
50 


4 50 

2-65 
■70 | 
•65 ) 
•50 1 
'75 

1-60 

3-50 
•25 

2 50 


3 731 
1-668 

1-663 

636 

1 079 
3 -031 

•248 

2 105 






2 517 
2 059 


N. 26° \V 




N. 26° W. 


•811 


N. 20° IV 




N. 32° \V 


•397 


N. 44° XT 


1 042 


N. 30° \\ r 


1 76(1 


N. 8° Xf 


•035 


N. 30° Vf 


1 -250 








14 221 






9 861 
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(iTii Thavkrhr. — March Oim, 18'")2. 
TAOUK to KKIIKIJK. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


N. 16° W 


25m. 

60 

40 

20 

10 

30 

55 

80 

35 

10 

10 

30 

40 


1 05 
2-50 

2 00 
100 

•50 
1-60 
2 75 
4 00 

1 75 
•50 
•60 

1-50 

2 00 


1009 
1-505 
1-696 
891 
•453 
1-258 

2 306 

3 970 
1-737 

•485 

•446 

1-312 

1-913 




•488 
•213 
121 
•227 
•727 
•585 


•289 


N. 53° W 






1-997 


N. 32° W 


1 060 


N. 27° W. 


454 


N. 25° W 


•211 


N. 33° W 


•817 


N. 33° W 


1-498 


N. 7° E. 

N. 7° E 




N. 14° E 




N. 27° E 




N. 29° E 




N. 17° E 












18 -981 




2 354 


6-326 
2-354 








3 -972 



Din". Lat. 18' 59" N. Dill". Long. 4' 45" W. 

Co. N. 11° 31' W. 19-4 miles. 



7tu Traverse. — March 4tii, 1852. 
KERKUK to ALTUN KIUI'KJ. 



CouracB. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


N. 67° W 


50m. 

37 

28 

17 

10 

23 

25 

10 

33 

22 

10 

10 

7 
13 
15 
35 
22 

3 
23 
67 
30 


2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 


50 
85 
60 
85 
60 
15 
25 
50 
05 
10 
50 
60 
36 
65 
75 
75 
10 
15 
15 
50 
50 


1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 


362 
634 
817 
380 
441 
918 
151 
499 
825 
499 
478 
419 
288 
049 
724 
750 
083 
031 
486 
681 
286 






2 097 


N. 34° W 


1 035 


N. 57° W 


1 258 


N. 63° VV 


•767 


N. 28° W. 

N. 37° W 


•235 
•692 


N. 23° W 

N. 3° W 


•488 
026 


N. 60° W 


1 429 


N. 63° W 


•980 


N. 17" W 


146 


N. 33° W 


■272 


N. 37° W 


•217 


N. 3° W. 

N. 16° W 


034 

194 


North 

N. 10° \V 


: i»i 


N. 78° W. 

N. 65° W 


147 
1 042 


N. 40° W 


2 250 


N. 31° W 


•773 
















18 307 






14 -2i)3 



DilT. Lat. 18' 19" N. Dill". Long. 17' 30" \V. 

Co. N. 37" 63' N. 23 2 mile*. 
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8111 Thavishse. — Mahcu utii, 1852. 

From ALTUN KlUPRl.on the Leaser Z«ib, the Zab-cl-Asfal of Abul 
Feda, to ARB1L, of AlexauJer's Campaign. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


X. 10° W 


in. 

47 
30 
39 
29 

so 

48 
10 
45 
85 
125 


2-35 
1-50 
1-95 

1 -45 

2-60 

2 40 
•50 

2-25 
4-25 
7 25 


2 -209 

1 359 
1-947 
1-444 

2 -200 
2 •2115 

•495 
2173 
4172 
7 211 




•102 


-648 


N. 25° W. 
N. 3° E. 

N. 5° W 


■634 
■126 


N. 25° W 


1-067 


N. 17° W 


•702 


N. 8° W. 

N. 15° W 

N. 11* W 


070 
•682 
811 


n. o° \\\ ..: 


•759 




25-621 




102 


5-389 
102 








5 287 



Diff. Lat. 25' 37" N. 

Co. N. 11° 27' W. 



Diff. Long. 6' 25" VV. 
26 1 miles. 



9th Traverse. — M Alien 7th, 1852. 
From AHliiL to KELLAlv, on the Upper Ziib, the Zab-cl-Ala of 

Abul Feda. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distances. 


N. 


8. 


E. 


w. 


N. 63° W 


in. 
44 
20 
37 
26 
19 
25 
29 
12 

4 
61 

7 
39 
31 
40 


2 °0 


•999 
•731 

1-515 
•487 
•214 
•836 
•747 
•361 
120 

1 043 

027 


091 
•439 

1 500 




1 '960 


N. 43° W 

K. 35° W. 

N. 68° W 


1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
2 


00 
65 
30 
95 
25 
45 
CO 
20 
05 
35 
95 
56 
nn 






•682 
1061 
1-205 

•926 

•929 
1 243 


N. 77° \V 


N. 4S° W 


N. 69° W 


N. 53° W 


•479 

160 

2 '866 

338 


N. 53° W. 

K. 70" W 


S. 75° \V 


3. 77° W 


1 900 


N. 89° W 


1 '550 


S. 61° W 


1-749 










7 0S0 
1500 




17 048 








5 680 









Diff. Lat. 5' 35" N. 

Co. N. 71° 49' W. 



Diff Long. 21* W. 
17 9 miles. 
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IOtii Travhrhj:. — March 8th, 1852. 
KELlAK, on the Upper Z.'ih, to MOSUL nn.l NINKVKII. 



Courses. 


Times. 


Distanced. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


N. 83° W 

N. 80' \V. 

N. 08" W 


38m. 

51) 

71 

'24 

38 

48 

24 

33 

85 

60 


1-90 

2 05 

3 65 
1 24 
1 -90 
2-40 
1 20 
1-65 

4 25 
3 00 


•232 

•612 
1330 

•921 
1035 
1164 

■208 


•510 
•370 
•675 




1-886 

2 906 

3 -Tj'l 


N. 42° W 


•830 


N. 57° W 


1 593 


N. 61° W 


2 099 


N. 80° W 


1 182 


8. 72° W 


1 569 


8. 80° W 


4-234 


S. 77° W 


2 923 








5 402 
1 -555 


1-555 




22 513 




3 847 





Diff. Lat. 3' 50" N. DitT. Long. 27' 50" W. 

Co. N. 80° 13' W. 22 -5 miles. 



Aggregate of Daily Results. 





N. 


8. 






E. 


\V. 


Feb 26, 1862. Diff. Lat. 


12' 30" 




Diff. Long. 


19' 15" 




Feb. 27, „ 


19' 32" 






4' 15" 




Feb. 29, „ 


17' 47" 






, 


2' 49" 




Mar. 1, „ 


10' 12" 










20' 49" 


Mar. 2, „ 


14' 13" 










12' 00" 


Mar. 3, „ „ 


18' 69" 






, 




4' 45" 


Mar. 4, „ „ 


18' 19" 






, 




17' 30" 


Mar. 6, „ 


25' 37" 






, 


.... 


«' 25" 


Mar. 7, „ 


5' 35" 






, 




21' 00' 


Mar. 8, „ 


3' 50" 






' 




27' 50" 



N. 



Diff. Lat. from Khan I M 

Nalirwlui I 

Lai. of Khan Niilirwfin 33° 53' 00" N 



Lat. of Mosfil 



26' 19" 



Diff Long., Mosul, West I 
of Khan Nahrwan ....i 



30° 19' 34" N. 

Khan Nahrwan, East of Baghdad .... 



110' 

26' 

84' 
6' 



19" \V. 
19" E. 

00" W. 

00" E. 



Diff. Long., Mosul, West of Baghdad 1° 18' 00" IV. 

Lat. of Mosul l.y daily Results 36° 19' 34" N. 

Lat. of Mon<il by Synoptical Tabic... 30" 19' 56" X. 



Mean Lat. of Mosfil 30° 19' 45" N. 

Diff. Long. Mosfil, W. Baghdad, by daily Results,! 

+ 30' to Minaret I 

Do. do. by Synoptical Table 



r 18' 

1° 17 



30" W. 
02" \V. 



Means. Mosfil Minaret West Baghdad 



1° 17' 48" vr. 
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Station 4tu (3kd Tkaveiise.) — Febkuauy 29th, 1852. 
K I Fill. 

Mer. A It. * Rigel fur Latitude. 

D3° 52' 40" 
Index Error SO 



iinn liy 


II 12850 




li. m. a. 




6 60 366 




6 57 8-3 




5 67 40 




5 SB 11 




5 6H It 




288 18 8 





5 57 39 


Chron. S 


+ « 47 




li (It 'id 


Long T. 


2 59 48 




3 0* 38 


B.1MIT. 77" 1 




3 




1231 3 


•1 


A si 


\ 


rlr.l « 




237 




+ 3-67 




6 59 55 


Decl. 


9 6 3 52 




00 


P. D. 83 66 08 



II. Dill. 




Kl. MC. 9" 68 63 79 



93 


63' 111 








411 


56 35 








:f. mid I'ur. 


- 51 








40 


65 41 








DO 










43 


4 19 N. 








Dccl. 8 


22 49 S. 








,at. of Kifri 34 


41 3(1 N. 








A Mimics of Venus. 








All. 


All. 


Alt 


All. 


Alt. 


n I K 


O ' p 

(14 11 211 






O 1 » 


61 21 20 


63 58 30 


(13 46 00 


63 33 IS 


+ 30 


+ 3(1 
01 11 60 


+ 30 
63 69 'X) 


+ 30 
63 40 30 


+ 30 


61 21 50 


03 3115 


32 12 25 


32 5 55 


31 59 30 


31 53 15 


31 47 7 


- 1 32 


- 1 33 


- 1 33 


- 1 33 


- 1 34 


32 III 53 


32 4 22 


31 57 57 


31 51 42 


31 45 33 


R3 56 OB 


83 56 08 


83 56 08 


83 56 08 


83 50 08 


31 41 30 


31 41 30 


34 41 30 


31 41 30 


31 41 30 


160 48 31 


1611 42 (III 


15(1 35 35 


150 29 20 


150 23 U 


76 21 15 


75 21 00 


75 17 47 


75 14 10 


75 11 35 


43 13 22 


43 16 38 


43 19 50 


43 2-2 58 


43 26 02 


000211 


00214 


00-211 


00211 


00211 


08501 


08501 


08501 


008501 


0-08501 


9 40110 


9-40297 


9-40152 


9-40603 


9 40750 


9 83559 


9-83603 


9-83016 
9-32813 


9 83687 
9-33031 


9-83728 


9-321H 


9 320(5 


9 -33223 



4 


A 
it* 


28 071 

624 

78 


11.59. 
11. CO 

D.60 



©11. As 


+ 28-773 
22 46 31-28 
22 47 03 15 
2-1 




1 12 6(1 -85 



Coinpt. 



II. Did. 



-498 

3 

1-491 

33 

I.J ! 



i r 



F.fiua. 



li. m. s. h.m. s. h. m. a. h. m. .. h. m. f. 

3 38 481 3 39 211 3 39 637 3 10 25-1 3 40 56-5 
68 538 58 538 68 63 8 68 538 58 53 8 

1 12 56 83 1 |2 5 6 85 1 12 56 '85 1 12 56 85 1 12 5685 

6 60 38-75 6 5111-75 5 6141-35 6 62 15-75 (T5Vl7 : i5 

-I 12 41-63 +12 4 1 63 +J2 41^63 +12 41-63 +12 11-63 

6 3 20 33 6 3 53 : 3H 6 4 25 98 6 4 5738 6 6 28-78 

6 66 35 5 5 67 83 5 6 7 40 5 58 11 5 58 44 

6 41-88 6 15 (18 6 15 98 6 40 38 6_11 73 

6 46-98 
6 46-38 

6 44-78 "'• *• 

— sasi. H12859. S. M. T. Khdn Nnhrwfai, Feb 25lh 5 41 48 

-,-,....■:.'" Gain in 99 hrs. Mild, daily -15 37 

I r<i ? il' » 15859. S. M. T. KliAn NahrwAn, Feb. 29th 4 56 f[ 

|- ™ U? D. 12859. S. M. T. Kifri, Feb. 29th jSJT. « 

S.M.T. BJ3 42 m Ij0llg . i„ Time I 19 31 

m. s. 
_„ . 11.12860. S. M. T. Khan Nalirnan, Feb. 29th 6 53 73 
©Centre. v , 2W)0 g M T Ki|rf> Fcb 2glh s_j3_42 

Din. Long, in Time 1 19 69 

D. 12859 = l' 49 31 = Hill. Long 27 20 E. 

II. 12860 = 1 49 69 = Did. 1/rng 27 25 E . 

Means give Kifrl E. Khan Nahrwan 27 22 E. 

Khan Nahrwan E. Baghdad 6 E 

Kifri K. BaahdH 33 22 E. 
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Station 5 (4th Tuavehsb) — Maiicii 1st. 
DIJZ KIlUllMATl. 

Aler. Alt. * Rigelfor Latitude. 

83° 28' 40- 
Iudei Error -4- 30 

83 30 10 
46 46 5 
Ikf. l'ar. _^__6» 
4(i 44 it) 
80 _ 

43 15~60N. 

Itecl. 8 23 18 S. 

Lat. of Dui Kliurmoti 31 53 01 N. 



Time by D. 12»r»9 

h. - 



a. 



4 58 S 

5 5 
5 31 

5 52 

6 12 5 
27 7is -8 



Cliron. S 

Long. Time 
T. lroni Noon 



(i 


5 


26 


4- 


S 


16 


(i 


Hi 


42 





r,8 


21 


ill 3 


12 


18 








Dill. 




7(1 V 
3 



121 t 



230 1 

15 J 

""215 4 

4 4 OD-4 

Ji 30 41 2 

lVcl. (i 3t ~lii(l 



urn. 
MM 



10 97 

"32 



:l 

ill 

2 18 

+ 351(1 

1_B_43J!1 

9 Rt. Ait. 1 3 18-31 



II. Hill. 



»|1[ 



8-335 

3 

28 005 

1 R07 





+ 29-873 
22 50 18 96 


©Rt.A»c. 


23 60 48-83 
2* 




i 9 11-17 



it n 


iir. 


•519 






3 


13 1 


! 1 l 


557 


1 


1 


III! 




- I 


- iiti l 


; 


12 31 


21 


Hquil. ■ 


12 29 


55 



Altitudes of Venus. 

All. 



Alt. 

O / M 

62 36 00 
4- 30 
62 3U 30 
81 1815 
- 1 35 
31 16 40 
80 25 13 
34 53 1 



149 34 54 


74 47 


27 


43 30 


47 



I) 00287 
I) 08602 

8 11887 

9 83792 
~9 3i.S(IS 



ll. 111. B. 

3 It 41-5, 
1 3 18 3> 
1 !) II 17 
5 '57 III 98 
+ 12 29-65 
6 9 40~53 
6 4 28 3 
6 12 23 
6 13 83 

5 13-53 

6 13 33 
JSJ4-23 

_67Ji5 
11.69. S.M.T.5 13-45 

D.60. S.68 2 8 

D.60. S.U.T. 7 22-45 



62 20 60 

4- 30 

62 21 20 



31 


10 40 


'- 


1 


36 


31 


9 


4 


83 


25 


IS 


St 63 


1 


148 


27 18 


74 


43 


39 


4.1 


34 


35 



(1-00237 
(I 08602 
8 120(13 
_9 -83812 
B : 3i?.lt 



h- in. a. 
3 15 18 8 
1 3 18 31 
1_» II 17 
6 67"1'J 38 
+J2 28 65 
6 lii 18 83 

1. i _ 6 '_ 
5 13~93 



Alt. 

o * * 
62 10 40 
4- 30 
62 11 10 
31 6 35 
- 1 36 
81 3" 68 
83 25 13 
34 63 1 



148 


o.) 


13 


74 41 


6 


43 


37 


7 



IW287 
(I 08(102 
9 12181 
9 83876 
""ii 318 16 



li. m. a. 
3 46 15 B 
1 3 18 31 
I 8 II 17 
6 68 14 98 
4-1 2_ 29 65 
6 10 44 T D3 
6_! Sl l 
5 13 53 



Alt. 

; 2 30 
+_30 
3 00 



31 1 30 

' 30 68 63 
83 25 13 
34 53 1 
149 18 07 
74 39 13 
43 39 10 



00287 
08(102 
9 42278 
IT KIWIS 
~"8 : 3ii(iil8 



Ii. m. b. 

8 46 6-3 
1 3 18-31 
1 » 1117 

6 58 35 v 78 
+J2.29 65 
6 II 5 33 
6 6 62- 
" 6l3 33 



Alt. 



61 51 00 
4- 30 


61 54 30 


30 57 15 
- 1 37 


30 55 38 
83 25 13 
34 63 1 


149 13 62 
74 36 56 
43 41 18 



0- 00287 
0- 08602 
8 42373 
_B 8.1931 
8-36183 



It. 01. B. 
3 40 27 
1 3 18 
1 9 II 

5 68 67 
+ 12 29 

a il'sii 

6_6 12 
5li" 



1). 12S59. S. M. T. Khan Nalirwan, Feb. 26th 6 41 

Gain in 123 lira, at 11 s. daily —56 

D. 12859. S. U. T. Khan Nalirwan, Mar. lat 4 15 

U. 12859. S. M. T. Dm Kliurmati, Mar. 1st j[ 13 

Diff. Long, in Time 28 " 



D. 12860. S. M. T. Kliin Nahrivan. Mar. lit 53 73 

D. 12800. S. M. T. Ihiz Kliurmall, Mar. Ut 7 22 15 

lliff. Long, in Time 28-72 



II. 12859 ~ 2834 = Diff. Jane; i 1 IE 

1). 128(10 - 28-72 = Dill. U.ng 7 II K. 

Mcana give lhiz Kliui-uiati li. Klnin Kaliruan 

Kli&n Nulinvfin K. Uaglidlid 

I >ti f. Kliiirntalf K. Baghdad 



7 


8 B. 


6 


K. 


13 


H K. 
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Station 6 (5m Tkavf.hse) — Makcii 2nd, 1852. 
TAOUK. 



Mer. Alt: * Kigcl for Latitude. 
93° (W vr 
Index Error 4- 30 

93 oil 411 



Time liy D 


12859 




li. in. b 




1 40 




2 10 




6 2 3D 




fi 2 57 -6 




H 29-5 




« 2 07 


Chron. S. M. T. 


+ 4 21) 




« o n 


Long. Time 


2 57 40 


Time from Noon 


3 8 17 


II. DilT. 


70" 4 




S 




I 229 2 


6 1 


A 7 6 


s| 


,Vl »8 




240 




+ 4 00-6 




7 1 18 7 


9 Dccl. 


7 5 19 «■ 




90 



P. D. 82 61 II 



ii. uiir. 



9 Rt. Abc. 



10"!)3 
3 



411 30 Jill 
l'ar. Kef. - 55 



40 29 25 
!KI_ 

43 30 35 K. 

Dccl. 8 22 19 S. 

Lat. of Taouk 35 7 4ii N. 



Altitudes of Venvji. 
Alt. All. 





| 32 114 




6 53 40 22 


6 


l A 'J ! 




+ 12 17 05 


8 


I^l 6-6 




« 6 3 37 




+ 34 58 




6 1 40 


8C. 


1 7 49 




4 17 27 




1 7 41 117 




4 17 87 
4 18 07 


11. 


DilT. 315 




4 18-37 




3 




71-58 




1 27 915 


D.69. 


S.M.T.4 17 895 


6 i 


I A 931 


1). 60. 


S. 59 2 19 3 


3 


* 1 «» 


D,«o. 


8. M.T. ft 37 195 



+ 29 341 
22 64 3 009 



©Kt. Asc. 22 64 32. -36 
21 



Conip.Q Centre I 1)5 27 115 



II. Diir. 



-510 
3 



1 1 0211 
I .'„ 64 

3 I ,', I 27 

- i ;oi 

12 18-75 
Eqn»."li! 17 -iis" 



01 31 15 
+ 30 



64 21 25 
4- 30 



All. 

' 

01 12 



01 32 15 


01 21 65 


fit 13 l'l 


32 10 7 


32 10 57 


32 40 


_ 1 32 


- 1 32 


- 1 33 


32 1 1 35 


32 9 25 


32 5 1/7 


82 51 41 


82 54 41 


83 5t 41 


35 7 40 


35 7 40 


35 7 10 


150 17 02 


160 11 52 


|-,'l 7 31 


75 8 31 


75 5 5ft 


75 3 47 


42 53 50 


42 50 31 


42 »H 10 


003.13 


110)33 


IP0333 


08732 


03732 


II -0«732 


9 40890 


9 41019 


9 41121 


9 3129ft 


9 83331 
9 33115 


9-33300 


9-33257 


!l S:!5I0 


li. m. s. 


h. m. R. 


h.m. a. 


3 41 2 1 


3 41 28-3 


3 41 50 1 


1 7 4107 


1 7 41 -07 


1 7 41 07 


1 5 27-05 


1 6 2/ 66 


1 5 27 05 


5 01 10 82 


6 51 37 02 


5 51 it 8-2 


+ 12 1705 


4-12 17 05 


+ 12 17 05 


6 27 87 


6 6 51 07 


6 7 15 87 


6 2 10 


6 2 3ft 


2 57 5 


4 17 87 


■1 IX "7 


I \x -37 



D.12859. R. M.T.KIiA»N.ilirw4n,Kcli.25tli 5 11 H 

Gain in 147 lirs. at II ». daily I 7 31 

1). 12859. S. M.T. Khan Nauman, Mar. 2nd 4 31 14 

D.12859. S. M. T. Taouk, Mar. 2nd 4_17 j ,813 

Dill. Long, in Time Ifi -''5 



II. I280O. 8. M.T. KhanNalirwan, Mar. 2nd .'3 ", i 

D.128C0. 8. M.T. Taouk, Mnr. 2nd fl_37 19.7 

DilT. Long, in Time _'fiV' 



D. 12859 « 16 245 = Dill Lnn ? 4 IJ'. 

D. 12800 =- 10 535 = Dill. Long 4 3W 

Mean* Birr. Taouk W. Khan Nahrnan 4 (»'. 

KliKn Nahrunn E. Baghdad Jl.±"'. b 

Taouk K. llnjrlidad I "' i f ■ 
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Si'atiun 7 (<irii Traveush). — Majuhi 3ui>, 1852. 
KKUKITK. 

Ma: All. * Iiigel for Latitude. 

92° 19' 40 

Index Error + 30 

92 20 10 



lioic by 1>. 12859 

li. m. ». 
6 lit) SI 
5 58 10 

5 59 11 5 

6 3 

27-6 
29 5B 62 
"5 59 22 

■ ±_U°_ 

« 03 12 

2 57 10 

"A 5 32 



10 10 6 

l'lir. IteC ^_66 

10 U 9 
90 



13 60 61 N. 

I)ccl. 8 23 19 S. 

Lat. g( Kerkuk 35 28 02 N. 



Altitudes of Veuu*. 
Alt. 




II. Did. 



70 
3 



I * I ^a 1 



9 D.il. 



+ 3 66 6 

7 31 17 

7 35 12 6 N. 

90 

II. 82 21 17 1 







II 


iiiir. 




10 M 




HI 


Asc. 1 


'I 


32 : «7 
110 


9 


+ 
11 


31 07 

09 -97 








1 


12 


1 HI 




-00383 
08911 
9 39 198 
B ■827 110 
9-31655 



ll. 111. 8. 
3 30 23-6 
1 12 01-01 
1 1 U-61 



6 


61) 


12 


15 


+ 


12 


1 


115 


II 


2 


in 


20 


5 


58 


21 





00.183 
08911 
» 39(116 
9-82793 
IliliWa 



h. in. a. 
S 30 17 9 
1 12 01 01 
1 1 11 fit 

r> 60 3« : r>5 

+ 12 1115 



2 III 1,(1 
58 III 



9- 206 1). 59. 
3 1). 00. 



27 885 D.60. 
930 



S. 
S. 69 

S. 



3 65-20 
S 61(10 
3 56-6 
8 65 11(1 

J! 21-2 
3"65"3 

_S_30J_ 
25 1 



0-00381 
08911 
9 39757 
9-8 2833 

9-:iTsn7 



h. in. i. 
3 37 17 3 
1 12 01-01 
1 1 1101 
6 6l"(>6'D5 
1-12 IPC 
3 III "(HI 
6J.9 11 -6_ 
"355 ; 5 



00383 
08911 
9-39980 
9 82890 
"9 T 32i73 



h. ni. i. 
3 38 3-9 
1 12 0101 
1 1 1101 



6 
■1 

II 


61 
12 
"it 

II 


62-65 
1 05 

60 00 
3 


3 53-60 



-00383 
0-089U 
9 10108 
82 932 
9 32SK7 



li.m. t. 
3 38 30-7 
1 12 0101 
1_|J1 «l 

6 62 19 36 
112 106 



II 


i 


23 111 


a 





27 60 




3 


65 90 









+ 28 815 
22 67 16-57 
III. Ate. 22 68 15-39 
21 
(Vliipt. Ceulre "l 1)1 II 01 



II. Riff 



1). 12859. S. M.T. Kliilll Niihrwln, Feb. 26lli 5 11 18 

Cain in l/l hr». at 11 ■■ daily 1 18-31 

1). 12859. S. M.T. Kliiill Nulirwliii, Mar. 3rd 4 23 li 

D. 13869. S. M.T. Kerkuk, Mar. 3rd 8 66 3 

Dill. Lung, iu Time 27 81 

in. a. 
I). 12860. S. M. T. Klian Nalirwan, Mar. 3rd 6 63 '73 

1>. 12860. S. U. T. Kerkuk, Mar. 3rd 25 1 

Diff. Long, in Time 2« 33 



1). 12850 = 2781 = l>ifT. Long 6 68 W. 

1). 12860 = 28-33 - Diff. Loiif; 7 1 W. 

McanB give Kcrklik W. Klian Nalmiaii 7 01 W. 

Khan Nalirwan E. Baghdad (JOE. 

Kcrklik W. Baghdad 1 01 W. 
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Observations made at the Halting Stations on the road from 
Jhi.ijhdAd to Mosul. 

1st Station.— K ii An Naiirwan. — February 25tii, 1852. 

Bearing W.S. W. 300 yards. 

I,nt. Kb/in Nahrwan 33 S3 00 N. 

Place of Observation E.N.E. 3IK) yds. = Biff, lut. 115 yda. or 3 N. 

Eat. of Tlace of Observation 31 53 03 N. 



Chronometer. 
Chronometer. 



No. 
Dent. 12859. 
Dent. 12800. 



M.T DnghiJad, February 23rd 6 3!) 05. 
M. 1 HoghdiUl, February 23rd 32 00. 



Gaining Daily II. 
(ioing Mean Time. 



Sun') Lower Limb r.M. 



Times by i 


a Watch 




h. m. a. 




3 18 30 




3 ID 5 5 




3 Id Ml 




3 21) 4 IS 




3 20 2(1 5 




1)7 5 2 5 




3 19 31 


W. S. M. T 


. + 60 




3 2(1 24 


l<m% T. 


2 57 10 



28 4k 

Equat. - 13 21 
T. from Nnnn 15 20 



3 3.1 10 

+ 30 




53 23 40 

+ 30 Iridei Error 



_63_20 JIO 
20 «~5 
+ It 22Corr. Scmdr. 

99 10 39 T. I). 
33 53 3 1*1. 



100 7 9 Sum. 
80 3 31 ( Sum. 
53 7 I'ifT. 



II B. 

151|J>5'75 
13 -'93 
Bed. 9 lfi 52 8 a. 
_9 1 38!) a . 
99 10 38-9 



p.n 



Equa 



II. D. 

151. I -IQt 

- 101 

13 25-41 



00572 
0808* 
9 22989 
9 90199 
9 21814 



Ii. m. a. 
3 11 674 
+ 13_25_3_ 
3 25 23-7 
3 18 30 



00572 
08081 
9-23208 
9 90337 
9-22091 



h. m. a. 
3 12 32 3 
■4- 13 25-3 
3 25 67 6 
3 19 



6 62 7 
521 
13 25-31" 6 61 -4 

51 8 
6J_259^ 

W. S. M. T. 25th 51 98 

B. 12859. F. Watch 1 10 5 

I). 12809. S M.T. 5 41 48 

I). 12800. 3. 12869 I 12-25 

I). 12800. S. M. T. 63 73 



5 5 
521 



00572 
08084 
9-23(37 
9 90200 
9-22373 



h. in a. 

3 13 12 1 
+ 13 2 5 3 
"3 20 37 4 

3 19 10 



0-00372 
OOHWtt 
9-23575 
9-90275 
9-22500 



h. m. a. 
3 13 31 1 
+ 13 2 3-3 
3 20 66 4 
3 20 4 5 



00572 Co9i:e. P n. 
0-08081 Sec. ljlt. 
9-23711 Coain. J Sum. 
9 90293 Sin. Biff. 



2f,r,0 



h. m. B. 
3 13 53 
+ 13 25-3Equatn. 



3 27 18-3 
3 20 20 -5 



1). 12839. S. M. T. Uaghdild February, 23rd 6 39 05 

Gain in 54 bra. at 11 a. daily „ —24-7 3 

1). 12859. S M. T. Baghdad, February 25th 6 It 30 

B. 12859. S. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, February 25th 5 41 18 
Biff, of Long, in Time 27 18 



1). 12800. M. M.T. Ilaelid&l, Fcliruary 25th 32 9 

B. 1280O. 8. M. T. Kbiin Nahriran, Febniary 25th 53 73 
Biff, of Ions, in Time " 20 83 



B. 12859 « 2718 - Biff, l-ona 48 E. 

I). 12800 =- 20-83 Biff. Long 5 12 E. 

Meiina give Khan Nahnrin, E. flngliilnil 00 E. 
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2nd Station (1st Traverse) — February 26th, 1852. 

DELLI ABBAS. 

Place of Observation 150 yards E. of Hie Bridge over the Khalis. 



Mer. All. * 
05° 
Index Error 


Rigelfor 
T 20» 
+ 30 


Lai. 


Coir. 


»5 
17 


7 

3:t 


r.u 






47 
91) 


33 


UJ 




Dccl. 


42 
8 


at 

22 


68 N. 
4'J S. 




Iklli Alilma 


;h 


4 


UN. 





AUitudc.% of Vc.nm. 

All. Alt. AH. All All. 

11:1 -I (HI 02 III 20 02 »'l CO 1)2 17 III 01 44 1*1 

+ 30 _+ 30 + 30 +_S0 + jlo 

O'i 4(150 JM 32 20 2 18 10 (It ii :ili 

"aHiirai 311010 ~3i 9~6 '30 62 is 

_^L ' li5 -~_ 1 J 5 -_ 130 - ' :{ 7 

3121111) 3114 36 "31 7-29 30 !il) 3* 

86 29 a es 2» » 86 '-'a a 8r> 2a a 

)i t ) _u_ 4__» :tt_t _a _.'H i_a 

loll 65 8 150 47 63 160 4o"47 160 "23 6l"i 

U.ug. Tiim- 2 Hl^20_ 75 ;ti 59 75 07 SI 75 23 60 76 20 23 76 11 68 

T. from Noon 3 03 38 410118 4t 5 44 44 9 21 44 12 64 44 2120 



1,:; 


4 30 


31 


32 16 


- 


1 31 


31 


30 41 


85 29 09 


,st ot a 


151 


3 5a 


75 


31 59 


41 01 18 



II. 1>. 



000135 00135 000136 0-00135 0(10136 

08178 0-08178 OS 1 78 008178 08178 

9 39/01 9 39977 910157 9 40327 9 40732 

9 84194 9J)4252 (HH29U 981316 _ 9-81165 

9-32208 9-32542 »\S27ii9 ~ 932985 "u'33500 



li. 111. ». li. 111. b. li. 111. s. li.m. a. li. 111. 8. 

3 38 19-3 3 33 II 3 39 41-6 3 10 176 3 4142 5 
45 44 81 45 1181 46 II tit 45 44 81 45 4184 

1 24 13-8 1 21 13 8 1 2t 1.1-8 1 21 13-8 1 2t 13-8 

6 18 17 94 ill lilt 6 ill 10 14 SCoiliTl 6 611114 

4 13 U 42 ±HJt_ 12 J13 14-42 113 14 12 +13 14 42 
I) ill 32.111 (i * 17 • 1« O'iTP&lj (I "3 30 60 II 4 65 611 
6_5ljt8_5_ 565 22-6 5 6558-5 65036- 5_58_05 

B 53-8(1 54 116 " ~(i sii (ii 1)66 50 li 66 (Hi 



HI 



G 64-0(1 
60 Oil 

8 ¥i M . Ill a 

.?_"5 I'* 1). 12B59. S. M. T. Kinill N1.l1nvf.11, Frli. 25th 6 4 1 IK 

_2iU HI (lain in 2(1) Ins. ill 11 ». ilnily - J'-J r ' 

n.Bll. S.M.T. (1 1.5 23 D.1286U. S. M.T. Kliiin Nulirwuii. I'cli. 2<illiT 29-33 

1) CO. S.I). 59 1 25- 1)12859. S. M.T. llclli Ablins. Fib. SIMh ... 55-28 

11.00. S.M.T. 8 2(1 23 Din of Long, in Time "T"26 ; »5 



21 I). 12800. S M.T. Kliiin Nnliriiiin, Frli 20lli 63 73 

.111111 C.-nlTTSriTHii " ,5Wi " R M r "''"' !iM ' m ' |,t ' 1 ' 2|1 "> - H ""}* 



11. 


11 




129 


?! 


irlJ 

13 
13" 


V 


287 
21 
3 


in. 


1 

16 
11 


■301 
72 
■"•12" 



liilT. Ijiiik. in Tiinn 



D 12869 .; 1 26 9.". --» Dill l^llg 21 29 K. 

1). 12600 ~ I 20 55 = Hilt. Long 21 37 H. 

Menus Kive Dclli AWias B. Klinn Nalirwin ii 21 33 (•:. 

Klnin Niuhrvan E. Itiiglulad 11 Oil H 

l"i|il:i 13 1442 llrlli Allium R llnpliilW il 27 33 
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3ui> Station (2nd Thavehbu) — Fi?n. 28th 18*»2. 
KARA TEl'l'KFI. 
Place of Observation — 

Met: Alt. Sun's Lower Limb for Lai. 

94° It' 30" 

II. I'. 50 39 lndci Error + 30 

3 

6,0JJ6_9_17 

+ a 4« a 

Dccl 8 355 S. 
Corr.Dccl. 8 12 247 S. 



IM_ 15 (X) 

47 "7 30 
Corr. Seniilr. + 1522 
■17 22 52 
90 



42 37 
Dccl. 8 12 



8 K. 
25 S. 



Iiat.of KiraTcppcb :tl !H 43 N. 



Altitudes of Sun's Loxrer Limb. 



Time by 1). 1285B 
It. m. a. 
8 64 13 6 
8 54 40-3 
8 55 16 
8 55 32 
8 65_5<H> 
~2"75 25-8 



Cliron. p. 



Alt. 



55 DO 01) 
+ 30 



Alt. 



long. Time 



8 65 05 


+ 


c so 


9 


1 65 


- 


12 57 


8 


18 M 


2 


59 40 


5 


19 18 


12 




i 6 


III 42 



Deri. 



Biff. 56-39 



133.834 

I , 0: "' 

I A, I __»* 

n.o T]jt wit 

+ 5 48 07 

815 2457 8. 
90 



P.D. 98 15 2V 




ll. III. B. 
3 11 51 4 


8 48 8 
+ 12 57 37 

9 1 5 97 
8 51 13-5 



Kqlm. 




52 47 

6 51 97 
6 51 97 
<i 51 67 
6/>l_!l7 
siili 05 

59. S. "6 "62-1)1 

60. S 59 2 4 I 
60. S. M.T. 8 37 ill 



D. 12859. 8. M.T. Khan Nahtwta, Feb. 25i.li r, HI* 

(lain ill 66 hrs. itlll daily — 3U-25 

D. 12859. S.M.T. Khan Xalirwnn, Fell 2Slh 5 U"-2:i 

D. 12859. S.M.T. Kara Teppch, Feb. 28Mi ... 0_5-2Mil 

Difl". long, in Time 1 i'i~7« 



D. 12860. S. M.T. Khan Nahnvin, Feb 28lli ft 53 73 

D. 12860. R. M.T. Kara Tcppch, Feb. 28th... « 37 01 

Dili. Long, in Time i i.i-iH 



I). 12859 - 1 40-78 .-= Dirt. long o 25 13 K. 

1). 12860 = 1 43 28 ™ DilT. I^ong 25 4 9 K. 

Meam (rive Kara Teppeh F.. Khan Nabrnaii 25 30 K. 
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At the same Station as Yestkkday. — Fnu. 2i)ni, 18. r i2. 
KARA TEPPEH. 



Time liv 11 158.19 




Ii. in. i. 




H 27 49 




8 28 20 




8 28 62 




8 29 It 




8 29 37 5 




143 62-6 




8 28 Hi 


Chrnn. S. 


+ 6 40 




8 35 211 


Kqiia. 


- 12 If. 




8 22 10 


Long. Time 2 59 10 




5 23 00 




12 


. from Noon 6 37 '«' 







II. Did. 



Decl. 



56-08 
6 

;uo os 

28 3+ 
6 67 



0,0 1 :17.5 "5 


+ (i 151 
7 16 55 2 
"7 W 10 S 
90 


. 97 »:! 10 



175 



Altitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. 



Alt. 



All. 



Alt. 



Alt 



46 11 50 
+ 30 


46 22 60 

+ 30 


HI 31 30 
+ 80 


46 42 25 
+ 30 


46 50 46 
+ 30 


46 12 20 


4(1 23 20 


46 35 00 


46 43 65 


46 61 15 


23 6 10 
+ It 1 


23 11 40 
+ 11 3 


23 17 30 
+ H 8" 


23 21 27 
+ 14 3 


23 25 37 
-t- 14 3 


23 20 12 
97 53 10 
3t 21 W 
165 Srt 6 
77 19 2 
61 38 60 


23 25 42 
97 63 10 
34 21 13 
165 43~36 
77 61 47 
51 26 5 


23 31 33 
97 53 10 
31 21 13 
165 49 26 
77 61 13 
61 2:1 10 


23 35 30 
97 63 10 
31 21 13 
166 tli'23 
77 66 11 
61 21 11 


23 39 40 
97 63 10 
34 21 43 
166 57 33 
77 56 HI 
64 19 6 



(1 00113 


110113 


(Kill 3 


000113 


000113 


08365 


08365 


118355 


08365 


118355 


9 S213S 


9 32273 


9 32101 


6-31986 


9 31861 


9 91058 


9 '910X1 


9-91007 


9 901189 


9 1)0970 



' -322C, I 



h. in. 

3 38 


3. 

181 


8 21 41'9 
+ 12 46'3 


8 34 28-2 
8 27 49 



6 

l 







6 




•> 


H50 


1 i 




237 


A 




48 


1 .'.! 




8 


+ 3 


ll-l 


12 43 


16 


VI Hi 


:iii 





6 39-2 




6 38 6 




6 38-8 




6 38-4 




6 3H-1 


5 ) 


193 1 


D. 59. S. T. 


6 38-62 


n. 60. S. 59 


1 56 


1). 60. S. M.T 


8 33-62 



Kuun. Ii! Hi :i» 



9-32074 



9 31876 




D. 12859. S. II. T. Khiiu Nahrwan, Feb. 25th 5 41 48 

Cain in 891 •>"• at II ». daily - 41 02 

D. 12859. S. M.T. Khan Nahrwan, Feb. SMh ( 0UI6 

D. 12859. S. M. T. Kara Tc|i|>cb, Fell. 29th... J«_38J'>2 

DilT. I/oug. in Time I SB 16 



1). 12860. S. M.T. Khan Nahrwan, Fch. 29th 6 63 '73 

I). 12860. S. M. T. Kara Tcppcli, Feb. 29lh... 8 33 62 

]>iff. I-olig. in Time 1 39-89 



0.12859 = 1 3816 - PifT. long 21 S3 E. 

II 12S60 «* 1 39-89 - Diff. Long 2 4 66 K. 

Mcana give Kara Teppeh E. Khali Nahrwan 25 45 K. 

Means By Ye>lr..il.-iy » Observations 26 30 K. 

Kara Teppeh ¥.. Khan Nahrwan ... 25 7 Si. 

Khan Naf.rw.ui E. Baghdad 6 OK . 

Kara Tapped E. Ilaglulail 31 7 K. 



topography of nineveh. 



3.91 



Station 8th (7th Tuavkurr) — Makcii 5th. 

AT.TllN KIlM'lli. 

100 yards N.W. of tho Kliitn. On a Mound. 

Met: Alt. Sun's Lower Limb for Latitude. 

2h. Sfi m. Lonp. Time. , , 

II. 1>. 57"90 W n 2H 

2 Index Error -4- 3ii 

Tfr.-Hti iiii h nit 

28-95 4S~ "i~"2r. 

l"' 3 " Corr. Sctndr. + 15. 23 



.'III 


» 


211 


< 





1» . 



_5 '7!) 

Iti'j -81 

+ 2 49 B 

li 52 2-2 

Dct'l. IV 61 5Ml3. 



■IS 19 

90 



47 



41 41 1 

Peel, r, r>i 
I.:d orAlitin Kinpii 95 i 



Tin. 

52 S. 
5 ' 21 N. 



Time bj D. 12859 
h. in. 



II. 1). 



Clmm. S. 



Long Time 
T. from Noun 



■ 3!) 
5 56 9 
5 57 48 
5 5H 19 ■' 
(i 1 1 



21] 


rj 


211 


5 


57 
n 


53 
HI 


li 


(hi 39 
fill 211 
iii V~ 



Attitudes of Venus.— March 




II. Did. 75" li 

:l 

|"22ii 8 

4 | ,', J_ fill 

2:1 j 8 

•i- ;i r.i-8 

H 2_5'.1N. 

? Hid. «" 6 r>7 '" 

no 
1'. I>. in r.i in '" 





11. 1). 




11 

33 


(HI 
3 

mi 




4 1 A 1 

+ 




7 : ! 




mi 


73 




1 


15 


r,:i 


08 


r 


Kt. Asc. 1 


III 


27 


II 



n-cons 
n i)iin;n 
h:w:(K) 

!l -8221:1 
it i:i(M8 



r,8 ill -W) 



II. 1). 






r,73 






" i 


7-n 


*l 


ft. 


i 


.18 
772 




)) 


112 


•;r, 


Equn. 


n 


r,n 


v.>' 



ll. 111. 



:i2 2 
in 27 
r,M i 



11.11. 9-27« 

:i 11.59. 

*|ft I " 018 BOO. 
4- 28 llli 
23 1 29-90 

0RI.A3C. 2:| 1 58 r n~ 
24 



S.M.T. 
S. 59 
S M.T 



18 21 
3.1 99 
2 12 
2 12 
2 II 
2 10 
2 41 
"2 llli 
2 li 
2 II 



00 13.1 
(I()9li70 
9 ■ 389 19 
9 8225] 

ii ; :iilii7l 



li. in. 



92 :il -5 
in 27 ii 
r,8 I 89 
17 (Tn-811 
111 5H59 
'58 51 :iij 
50 9 



o-not:i5 

II -lll'l/O 
9 :',8v;o 

9M2:',90 

~i ':;ii?:!3 



li. m. n. 

:s :;i in l 
1 II! 2711 
58 I -.19 

5 'is'iiii- jii 

-I M5IP.-.9 

« (5i -ii) -SO 

5_57_49 
"2 llMW 



o-nni".-, 

I)(I9I>7'I 
9-99121 
9-8217:1 
ii'-iillllj 



li. m. s. 
9 9.1 II) 5 
1 19 27-11 
58 I -89 
5 19 flii-tiii 

4 1 1 511-39 
is" 1 ;>n-39 

5 58 49'. 

2 -Hi V.I 



9 IIIK 
(I (KKlJ'l 

9 :-.'i7';'i 
9-s:r.3l 
•i -.I'ti-i 



9 97 

I Hi 

59 

r, s,i :,l 
-I 1 1 r,n 



'7 It 
I Ml 

•ii 



1 
li 



11.12859. S. M.T. Kli/MiNnlinnln, Veil. 23lli 5 41 18 

Ositn in 193 lira, at. 1 1 ». iliiily I 29-97 

I). 12839. S. M. T. Klnin Knlirwin, Mar. Ith i "\i i j 
11.12859. S.M.T. Alliin Kiupil, Mar. 4th ... 2 ll 91 
Did. Long, in Time I :l'i-2 



m. s. 
11.12800. S.M.T. Klnin N.ilinvan, Mar -till r, 59 7! 
V. 12899. S.N.T. Alliin Kiiiprl, M.-ir. Ilh ... 5 22 91 
Bill. Long, in Time 1 9(1-3 



1). 12859 - 1 90- i = Dill. Long ii 22 :sJ w. 

11. 12990 -= 1 3(1 82 ™ llifl". loll); 22 13 \V . 

Means give Alti'in Kiupil, W. Klnin Kalirwnn , 22 97 IV. 

Klnin Niilirw-Hii I',. Ilngliiliul (1 mi I-:. 

Allun Kiupri W. llnghdivl ilHi? 
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TOPOGRAPHS OF NINEVEH. 



Station 9th (8tii Traverse)— March 6th. 

aubIl. 

The place of Observation immediately at tho N.W. edge of tho baso of 
the Mound forming the Citadel. ' 



Iter. Alt 


* Sirius for 


Lot 




74° 


.17' 


SO" 




Index Krroi- 




+ 


:io 






74 


;jn 


(10 






37 


19 


on 




Bcf. Par. 




1 


10 






37 


17 


44 






911 










62 


42 


ION. 




Peel. 


lit 


:ui 


70S. 




I-il. of Atl.il Sll 


n 


(H) N. 





Altitudes of Venus. 



Time l.j 11. 12659 




Alt. 




Alt. 




All. 


All. 


ll. 111. s. 




n / * 




O . II 




r. i h 


o / #» 


6 M 2-6 




OH 40 311 




lis 19 20 




OH 6 on 


07 61 20 


6 f>S li.S'5 




+ 3(1 




4- 30 




+ 30 


H- Sll 


6 r.u :m 
« II 11 




IIS H on 




liS 19 51) 




OS 5 311 


07 61' in 




34 211 30 




"Si - !) 55 




3 1 2 15 


33 156.'. 


2:i r.ti ri 




- 1 25 




- 1 2li 




- 1 20 


- 1 20 


Twi ii — 




ill 19 05 




"ivl BSli 




ill 1 19 


'Sit 64 29 


Ilium. S. H.T. 1- 1 III 




ho r.:i r.H 




ko r,:i ck 




Ml 53 58 


Kll 63 CH 


n ;; 21 




311 11 00 




.".11 11 IHI 




3(1 11 (III 


30 11 00 


Um». Time 5 Sli 10 




"isi lit mi 




if. ns 27 




151 "5 17 


"if.'o~r.ii 27 


T. from Ktuiti 3 7 11 




75 42 1 




75 30 13 




75 33 H 


76 29 13 






•11 22 511 




II 2H 14 




II 31 19 


41 35 14 




11.11. 71*6 

S 

piia-S 






























<"• 1 A 7 5 
1 1 .,'.; 1 12 




OIHI650 




(KI550 




(10551) 


0(HI.'.50 




(1 119:1110 




-093110 




09300 


0931 Hi 


2:1 : 25 




9 -392119 




9-39531 




0-39707 


9-39H71 


"+ » 52 : 6 




9-82025 




9 821111 




9 82152 


9 82201 


9 2 9 2 




STiisii 




9 31 1KB 




9 : 3I7I5" 


9 -319:11 


V I'ccl. "9 0l"-7 N. 










— — — 










911 
















1'. I>. Sll 5:1 58:1 




It. III. 9. 




li. in. fl. 




ll. III. H. 






It. in. a. 


11.1). 11"02 




3 35 I8'3 




S 30 12 a 




3 311 49 5 


3 S7 24-3 


3 




1 25 1021 




1 25 10 24 




1 25 10-21 


1 25 10-21 


1 s:s us 




DO 30 70 




50 30-70 




50 30/0 


60 30-20 


« K'o 11 




6 51 11-24 




6 52 5-74 




6 "62 42 4 4 


5 63 17 21 


1 1 *'.. 1 1 8 




+ 11 22 20 




+ 11 22-20 




+ 11 22 20 


+ 11 22 211 


+ 3134 




02 33 50 




iiii 2K (10 




III III 70 


ft iTirrMi 


1 21 11 -9(1 




5 58 2 5 




5 6S 5S 5 




5 69 .".:l 


R 9 


■;> 111. Asc. i'2'5 lti-24 




4 31 till 
4 29-50 
4 31 70 




4 29 50 




4 31 r 7li 


' 4 3lll.il 


11. 11. 9"212 














j 




4 SO 51) 












rsnjf. 




122 '/ll 












C | ,•, 921 
1 1 ;,',i 1 16» 


IV59. S. H.T. 4 Wl'Sii 
1). COS. 59 22 -5 




D. 12b5» 


linn down ycstcnl. 


y- 


2* Hii 
2:1 S 54- fill 


11.00. S. M. T. 4 am 












(•> 111. Asc 2.1 il'ivSi 
















21 












lit. a. 




Cump.i^iCt'iil. 6 "iii aiFr'o 




1). I2K0O. S. 
1). 12SIJ0. S. 


M 

M 


T. Kluiti Nalirwi.u 
T. Albil, Mnr. Olli 
hill'. U.ii[;. ill Tim 


Mar. Olli 5:1 •' 


.i 

75 


11. l\ (ll:t 


c 2 00 I 


55 








.V 

isfia 






l|'> 


CI 

111 




III. 
Aibil W. Kliau Kulirwiin, 2 


a. 
KI-5 


55 = 30 1*1 W. 




-"1910 




Khali 


N; 


lint-tin li. llagli 


d.ul 


00 K. 




1! 2117 




ArUl W. 


UiiSliiliiil 




21 li W. 




Kcpia. Tl 22-2'fl" 












r ' ■ 
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Station 10th (9th Tmaverbe) — March 7tu. 

kellAk. 

On tho Upper Zab, at the North end of the Village. 

Met. Alt. * Siriuafor Latitude. 

IV 27 45" 
Index Error + 80 



Time l>y 1). 12859 

ll. 111. 9. 
B 55 40 5 

5 5R :to 

6 67 15 
6 57 23-5 

_6 57_40 

281 :i(i : 6 



Cbrnn. S. 



Long. Time 



5 r.li 63 

5 59 55 
2 51 2(1 



T. from Noon 305 35" 



II. DM. 74* 1 

•|*p:| 

2'-"j 7 

+ 3 49 -7„ 
JIJU 53 r,N. 

<J Uccl. 9 35 43 ''2 
01) 

r. D. wi 2?"i7" 



II. DilT. 11* 01 

3 

f,|,>„| iw-i'i 
I J 111) 

+ 34 : 22 

1_29 19 

111. Aac. 1 B!MO ; 7i 



II. Dill. 




! 27 078 

923 

2K 7 (Sil 

23 1 2 30 30 

23 13 01 W) 

III. Asc. 24 ' 

Comp.Ccnt.Jt 4(i 55 1 





74 


28 


15 


Ref. Far. 


37 


14 

1 


7 
16 




37 
90 


12 


51 


Peel 


52 

in 


47 
31 


09 N. 
ins. 


l,al. of Kcllfik 


30 


15 


53 N. 



Altitudes qf Venus. 



Alt. 

o i * 

70 65 30 

4- 30 

_70Ji0 (H> 
35 88 "wi 

__- 1 23 
:I5"sS'SS 
80 21 17 
3C 15 53 
153 6 48 
70 3 24 
40 30 40 



00012 
-09351 
9 38195 
JJ31354 
» 295J1! 



li. m. » 

3 30 58 

1 29 40 

40 55 

5~}7 33 

+ 11 7 

6~68~4l 

6_55 JO 

2 64 

2 64 

2 64 

2 51 

2 53' 

Jli 

P.69. S.M.T."2 54 

D.00. S.59 29 

D.00. S.M.T. S"2V 



Alt. 

O ' * 

70 30 25 

_J- 30 
7ii 3065 

36 1827 

_- 1 22 

35l7 05 
BO 21 17 
30 15 53 
161 57 15 
76 58 37 
40 41 32 



0-00012 
09351 
9-33133 
9-81425 



h.ni. r. 
3 31 47 5 
1 29 40-71 
_10_55 I 
6 48 23 : 3i 
+ 11 7 51 
619311 83 
6_6OJ0 
"2 5 1 82 



Alt. 

TO 20 30 
__+_3ll 

_70 27 00 
35 1330 

_- 1 22 
35 1 2 08 
80 21 17 
30 15 53 
151 52 18 
75 50 09 
40 44 01 



00G12 
09351 
9-38502 
9-81401 



h.m. s. 
3 32 12-7 
1 29 40-71 

40 55 1 
6 48 48-61 
+ 11 761 

5 59 60-02 

6 67 15 

2 Gi'SS 



Alt. 

70 18 A) 
_+ 30 

^70J8"30 
86 it'lS 

_- _1_23 
35 7 52 
80 21 17 
30 U 53 

15T 48 02 
75 51 01 
40 40 09 



(I -IKWJIJ 
0935 1 
9-38070 
9 81192 



li. m. 

3 32 

1 29 

40 

5 49 

+ 2L 

6 00 
6J.7 

2 



34-7 
40-71 
65 1 
10-51 
7-51 

ig-iia 

23-5 
6i"r,2 



Alt. 



7') 



35 * 

_- J 

:<:>' 3" 
80 21 
30 li 
151 43 
75 51 
40 48 



0-00012 
O-'MJl 
9 3<-7VI 
9-81 537 



h.m. 
3 3-3 
1 29 
JO 
5 19 
+ 11 
li' 
6J>7 
2 



J) 12800. S.M.T. Klian Nahnr/ui, Mar. 7th 53-73 

V. 12800. S. M. T. KcllSk, Mar. 7Ui 3 2101 

WIT. Long. In Time 3Ji) -09 



II. Did. 



«|A 



Kmia. 



•029 
3 

1-887 

03 
1 : 950 
9-10 
7 51" 



Kellnk, V. Khan Nnlirivan 

Kliiiu Nnhrwta K. Baghdad. 



in. a. 
3 29 09 . 



63 23 W. 
6 00 E. 



Kcllak, W. Baghdad - 40 23 W. 

2 R 2 



39 4 



TOrOQHAPIlY OF N1KEYEU. 



Sights at Mr. Itassnm's House (British Consul). 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of tho Minaret of Mosul, bearing 299° 300 yds. 

Maucu IItii, 1852. 



Ma: Alt. Sun's Lower Limb for Latitude. 

h. in. 
Iahil;. in Time 2 52 30 

58" 85 I. Error 



30 
20 
n 


1 


117 70 
20 13 
19 B3 

1 ill! 


lll'l 


Ms-ill 
"2 IS -7 
31 3so 
31 27 3 



Corr. Scnidr. 



IVcl. 



99 :i'j sr. 

+ 30 

w ait' 55 

49 49 57 
+ J5» 
Ml OS 21 
D0_ 

39 51 39 N. 
3 .11 27 S. 



I,:il. House 3(i 2U 12 N. 
N.G1 W. 800 yds. = Hilt Lot. 116 yds. ur + 4 

I.11I. Mosul Minaret .in 20 Hi N. 



Altitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. — March 10</t. 



Time liy 


V. 12S39 




ll. 111. s. 




8 31 3.1-5 




8 31 55 5 




R 35 15 5 




8 35 11 




S 36 fl-5 




s i;u 32 




8 35 IS 


tin on. S. 


•h 25 




!- 35 II 


!'i)lin. 


- 1(1 27 




8 25 hi 


1 -tnj;. Time 2 f/i 




5 32 Hi 




12 


T. from Noon li 2; 1 1 



li. niir. 



II 



Alt. 

O I # 

60 II 30 

+_30 

_50_I5 IK) 
25 22 :<(i 
_+ 11 13 
25 3(1 li 
91 1 31 
36 20 13 
155 58 26 
77 59 13 
52 22 30 



00107 
0119391 
9 31S3k 

»msi 

!l -3 1 21 ill 



\ 



1V.I 



111 57 

3 91 

3 91 

_ ^9;77 

+ ii 19 77 
3 55 11 

I 01 SO 77 S - 

90 

v. n. i>i i'i si" 



in. s. 



ii. i>iir. 



2d I 

■1 

I I 



1*0, u;l. 



•057 

G 

913 

219 

■H 

II 

+ i 219 
111 5 11 
In i; : 3u9 



P.69. s. 
1),60. S. 



I). CO. S.M.T 



8 21 32 'J 
+ 10 27 I 
" 8 33 111 '•;»"" 

8 31 33 Ti 
26-8" 



26 8 

26 7 

2(P«_ 

33 

sTi-dS 

57 
I 23 illi 



Alt. 

o / # 
60 62 20 

+JI0 

61) 53 60 

_ 25 _ 2li"25 
+ It 13 

"25'nT;is 
91 I 31 
36 20 13 

15603 21 
78 1 10 
62 20 33 



(10107 
(I 119391 
9 31719 
-M!S55 

"!i;.m;3 



ll. 1)1. s. 

JL : ii s '1 

8 21 6 i ii 
+ III 27 I 
"S 35 2i 7 

HjH 65 11 

2(lii 



Alt. 
50 69 JO 

_+ mi 

^_6I (Kl'jij 
2530 5 
+ U 1 1 

"25 if 18 
91 1 31 

_3fi 20 12 

156 (Hi 01 
78 3 00 
62 18 43 



IKI107 
(I 09191 
9 31009 
9 MIS37 
11 :lli!llt 



ll. Ill A. 

Jl 31 15 l 

825 I i" ; 5 

■I- Ill 27 t 

'« lis i2 a 

_8jl5 15-5 
2^8 



Alt. 



51 8 
+ 
_5i 9 
25 31 
+ 14 
25' 18 
91 1 
S(l 20 

Tiffin" 

78 5 
62 HI 



0-00107 
09391 
II 31173 

11 WIS 1 5 
9-;io7h5 



h. in. s. 
3 31 III 7 
K'25 -iO : .l 
+ 10 27 4 

8 illi "7 7 
8 35 11 

"211 7 



Alt. 

o . 
61 18 

4_ 

6 MM 

"2 riiii 

+ 14 

25 63 
91 1 
_36 20 
156 15 
78 7 
52 It 



(Mil 07 
I) (19391 
9-31335 
9 89793 
"ii -31)1125 



.111. s. 
31 61- I 
SO"' 5'i 
10 27-4 

3(i 33li 

3«_ (I 5 

20 8 



III 
69 



11. 12R0O. S.M.T. KluiiiNnliriKiii, Mar. 1011 
D. 12860. S. M. T. Mosul (House) Mnr. lOlh 
Dill. Long, in Time 



i « 63 73 


i 1 23 06 


6 311-07 



111. S. p , „ 

Mosul (House), W. Klnin Nalmviin 5 3007 .-= 1 22 31 W. 

Minaret, N. 61° W. 300 yds. = Diff. long 9 W. 

Mosul Miuarcl, W. Klnin Niilirniiii 1 23 10 W 

Klnin Nnlinniii E. Unglidiul _6 00 K. 

Mosul Miunrct W.Ilaglidwl 116 III VV 



TOCOGRAPHY OP NINEVEH. 3 

Sights at the Camp of Koiyunjik Village or Arumushiyeh. 

RUINS OF NINEVEH. 
Mer. Alt. Sun's Lower Limb/or Latitude. 
March 14'rtr, 1852. March 15th, 1852. 



II. DilT. 69 13 



30 
20 



lib 20 
\ 59-50 
J 19 71 

s I j>; 1»7 

lmFsti 

+ s'-nf-s 

Peel. 2 20 47 IS. 
Corr. Med. "it 15 'Ai'vff. 



li. 
Long, in Time 2 



3U 



I'll 69 50 102J7 10 

50 6'J 65 61 23~35 

Tar. Rcf._42_ _ - 4 1 

50 59 13 51 22 51 
Scmilr. _+_10_0 + 111 

51 15 1!) 51 ,1V 01) 
_TO_ 90 

8S It'll N. "38 21 WIN". 

1)i:i I. 2 2:: :i7 9. _ 1 r.'i r,7 s. 

Lat. of Koiyunjik ":',« si iitN. = ~ :iS"si 03 N. 



It. Dirt. 59 19 



Ili:rl. 
Corr. Pct-.l. 



US 
29 
19 

- L 
K9 

J"l!. 
•I ; 

v.i r,i 



Time by T). 1 2359 

h. m. h. 
H 311 -10 
B 10 3 5 
B 40 21 5 
8 10 IS 
8 41_13_ 
2i>2 ' H 

ITwlJs-ti 
_ !) 38- 1 

8 :"i(i 47 

2 52 30 



K(|im. 
Long T. 



6 :w 17 

12_ 

TfromUoon* 21 13 



II. 


I). 




VJ 1)3 






1.1 


it :io 


2(1 


1 < 




9 T,H 





u 


| 


1 97 






37 


5 95 




+ 


li 


15 9 







41 


20' 3 


Peel 


90 
92 


60 


42 


r. i). 


50 


42 



li. Pirr. 



20 






•093 

a 



231 
23 



llnni. 



+ * l:V! 

J) 31 111 
"5 i)H : 4T 



Altitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. 
Maiich 13th, 1852. 



Alt. 

O t H 

61 21 III) 
+ 30 
6 i 2 i 311 
27 "ill" 43 
J-lt 21 
27 25 llii 
92 50 42 
.1(1 21 1 



I5li 


3li 


5 2 


7S 


IB 


2(i 


r,o 


r,-i 


20 









00051 
'II93VJ 

D'lHMTH 

9KS9S2 

9-29113 



li. m. n. 
3 2 9 33 -fl 
H 3(1 01 r 
+ 9 33 5 
8 3!) 42 -9~ 
8 39 40 
29 
2 7 
27 
23 

2 9 

__ :(5 
D.69. S.M.T. "2 : 7 

D.liO. S. 59 1 SO 

D.CO. S.M.T. 132 7 



,0 



Alt. 
o , 

r.i 29 

+ 

J,i 29 
27 i I S3 

" 27 29 lil 
1)2 60 42 
30 2[_l 

166 41 2 
7H 20 31 
30 51 15 



0-wm.it 

09:199 

II 30550 

9K8901 

- 9-2H9lii 



li. m. s. 
3 29 32 3 

8 HI 27 "7 
4- 9 38 5 

8 40 (i« 2 
_8_ 40_ 3 5 

27 



Alt. 

D / H 

01 3d 50 

+ 30 

2£i i 37 20 

271S 40 

+ It 03 

2? 33 1)1 

92 60 42 

30 21 4 

13li II is 

78 22 21 

m 19 22 



0005 1 
(I 119399 
9-30135 
9_-8S941 

~9-2KH29 



it. 111. s. 
3 29 1 1 -5 
8 30 48 7 
_+_t_3S-5 
8 40 27 : i 
8_10_2|-5 
"2 7 



Alt. 

o / / 
61 15 10 
+ 30 

r.i ri'-iii 

27 22 50 
4- 1 1 22 
27 "37 12 
92 50 12 
_30 °)_ -J 
liii IS 51 
78 2 1 29 
5" 47 17 



OW/051 
09399 
9 -3(1307 
_9j 88920 
9-2WW) 



3 29 4 8 -2 
8 31 li"S 
_+_9 33-5 
8 40 50-3 
8W 48 



All. 
o / 

5151' 



2/ -'/ 

+ It 

27 ii~ 

92 50 

3(i 21 

liili 53 

(H 2fj 

30 I", 



-(jfift-. I 
1,9399 
9-30171 
9«Sifl7 
9~ 21521 



li. m. *. 
3 28 23 
S 31 M 

_+-_9_3S 
8 41 li 
8 II 12 



11. 12800. S. M. T. Khiin Nalirwiti, Mar. 13th (i 53 

I). 12800. S. M. T. Koiyunjik Mar. 13th 1 32 

llilf. Long, in Time.. 3 21 



P. 12800 n Koivmijil:, \V. Khan Naluvaii 1 20 16 IV . 

Khali Nnlmvfm >.. jlnglidad JL_""ii: 

Koiyunjik, W. Itaghiliid I II JSw. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINBVBH. 



Sights for Rates, at the same spot. 

KOIYUNJIK. 

Ai'iiiL I3tii, 1852. 



Altitudes of the Sw\'» Lower Limb. 



Time bj D. 12859 
li. m. a. 



Cliron 




H. Diff. 



Perl. 



r. D. 



11. niir. 



64-38 

« 



1 


320 28 


ft! 


1 2 72 




320 00 


_» 


6 29 


9 12 22 8 


9 


8 63 a 


90 




80 


6:i 06 -3 



'860 
8 



Alt. 



Alt. 



Alt. 



Alt. 



Alt. 



78 48 20 

+ 80- 


78 66 40 
+ 80 


11 4 8*0 

+ SO 


77 13 30 
+ HO 


77 2'l t* 
4- 30 


78 40 60 


78 68 10 


77 6 00 


77 13 00 


77 22 20 


38 23 26 
+■ 14 61 


38 28 6 
4- H 61 


38 33 30 
4- 11 63 


38 3D 30 
+ 14 62 


38 41 10 
4- It 62 


38 38 18 
80 63 8 
38 21 4 


38 42 68 
80 63 8 
38 21 4 


38 47 22 
80 63 8 
38 21 4 


38 61 22 
80 63 6 
38 21 4 


3H 6« 02 

80 63 8 

- 38 21 4 


163 62 28 
77 68 13 
39 17 67 


166 67 08 
77 68 32 
89 It 37 


168 1 32 
78 00 48 
39 13 24 


168 6 33 
78 2 48 
39 11 24 


168 10 12 
78 6 8 
39 4 



00662 


0-00562 


00553 


00662 


0-00652 


09399 


09399 


09399 


0-09399 


0- 09309 


0-82012 


9-31874 


9 31742 


9-31623 


9-31484 


9-80188 


9-80130 
9 21966 


9-80096 
9-21788 


9-80084 


9-80028 


9-22129 


9-21638 


9-21483 



3 


| 8-900 
Iftl S2 




4- 3-932 
26 09 


Rqua. 


30 02 



li.m. >. 
3 12 37'6 


8 47 22-4 
+ 30 


8 47 63-4 
8 61 62 


3 69 'S 
S 69-5 

3 69 9 

4 00 4 

3 58 9 


19 68 3 


T. 3 60 M 



D.60. S.M.T. 1 07-34 



h. ro. •. 
S 13 13 


8 47 47 
4- 80 


8 43 17 
8 62 16-6 


3 69-5 



li. m. i. 


3 11 49-4 


8 48 10-6 


4- 30 


8 48 40-6 


8 (2 40 5 


3 60-9 


■ 



hm. a. * 
3 11 28 4 



8 48 31 
+ 30 


8 4V 01 
8 53 2 


4 00-4 



li.ni. I. 
3 11 3 
8 48 68-1 

4- 30 

8 19 20 1 

8 5 3 25_ 

5" 68 9 



1). 12859. S. M. T. Koiyunjik, Murcli 13th 2-7 
D. 12859. F. M. T. Koiyunjik, April 13th 3 59 68 

Gain in 31 daya 4 02 55" 

Daily Gain 6 7'8Ta 



1). 128&0. S. M. T. Koiyunjik, March 13lh 1 32 7 

D. 12860. S. M. T. Koiyunjik, April IStli IM1L 

Gain in 31 days 25-36 

Daily Gain 818 



ToroaitAniY op nineyeii. 
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BAGHDAD. 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koiyunjik and Baghdad. 

Apiul 18th, 1852. 



Altitudes, Sun's L. Limb. 



Time by D. 12859 


h. m. 9. 


9 21 13 5 


9 21 34 


9 21 51 


9 23 16-7 


9 23 9'7 


111) Oil -9 


9 22 [):'. 


+ 23 


9 22 25 


+ 41 


9 23 ll'.l 


2 57 40 


» 25 29 


12 


5 34 31 



Alt. 



00790 
0-07803 
9-21039 

9-7206 7 
9-(>5r,89 



Alt. 



Alt. 



Alt. 



00700 
0-07803 
9-23892 
9-72917 



9-iir,io3 



00790 
0-lr7803 
9-23758 
9 78 880 
9 05231 



0-00790 
07Hirt 
9-23004 

_9 -72837 



Alt. 



94 34 10 

47 17 6 
+ 15 9 

47 32 14 
79 (1 7 
33 19 40 


94 43 20 
47 21 10 
+ 15 9 
47 311 19 

79 fl 7 
33 10 10 

160 02 00 

80 01 03 
32 21 41 


94 49 50 
47 24 55 
•4- 15 9 
47 40" 04 

79 n 7 
33 10 40 

1I>0 05 51 

80 03 55 
82 22 51 


94 58 20 
47 20 10 
+ IS 9 
47 -ill 9 

79 fl 7 
33 19 40 

Kill 10 Oil 

80 5 3 
32 20 44 


95 19 00 
47 30 30 
+ 15 9 
47 6 4 "39 
79 n 7 
33 10 40 


159 5b 01 
79 59 00 
32 2fi 4(1 


Kill 211 ili 
80 10 13 
32 15 31 



n 0070a 

W8i« 
9 23229 
9-73731 
1)1550 



mir. 

30 1» 
6 lA 


52 35 

6 

2(U : 7i> 

20 17 

4T.6 




292-28 



Dccl. 
P. I). 



- 4 52 
10 58 45 


28 
7 


10 63 63 
90 


6 


70 00 00 


5 



N. 



n.59. S.T. 
I). 60. S.69 



It. Dill. 



SO 
5 



F. 


•573 
5 


i 


2-805 

280 

48 



Equ.1. 



h. m. s. 
237 40-3 

i) 22 liiT 
_- 43 3 

9 2130 4 
9 21 1 3-6 
22-9 
23-5 
22 8 
23-3 
23 

JiiJL 

- 23 1 
5 45-85 



D.OO. S.M.T. (I 8 95 



•- 3 109 
40 48 




ll.m. J. 


ll.m. 0. 


2 3« 37-7 


2 35 44 


9 23 22 3 


24 10 


- 43-3 


- 43 3 


9 22 39 


9 23 32-7 


9 22 15-7 


9 23 97 


23 -3 


23 



m. a. 

D. 12859. F.M.T. Koivnnjik, April 13th 3 59 CO 

Gain in 6 days, nt 7 818 s. daily + 39-09 

H. 12859. F. M.T. Koiyunjik, April 18th rTwli 

1). 12859. S. M.T. Baghdad, AprU 18tli 4-23 -1 

DilT. Long, in Time 5 Oi~M 



m. ». 

n. 12860. S. M. T. Koiyunjik, April 13th 1 07 -34 

Unlii in 5 days, at 818 s. daily — 4-09 

I). 12860. S. M.T. Koiynnjik. April 18th TWii 

1). 128G0. 8. M. T. Baghdad, April 18th fl 8 95 

DilT. Long, in Time 5 5-70 



m - »• a , » 

11. 12859 = 6 01 -85 = Piir. l/,nir I \r, 28 

1). 12800 ~ 6 05-7 ' Hiir. Ung ljf, 25 

Means give Koiyunjik W. Haghdiid 1 15 50 \V. 

By the rate up, Koiyunjik W. Ilngluliiil 1 14 15 W. 

Means or Hates, Kniyunjik W. Baghdad... 1 is - 5 W. 



